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EDITORIAL 








The Mighty Outreach 
of Courage 


ROM PERU, by way of Mexico, comes another 

tale to show the enormous influence that one man 
may wield, provided he is devoted to a great cause and 
is without fear. A single youth, a teacher in a mission 
school, has saved that nation from a return to the offi- 
val medievalism that until recently disgraced it, and 
has thereby made of himself a national hero and a 
eader in the most progressive movements of Latin 
\merica. The notorious backwardness of Peru in 
matters of religion is familiar. A few years ago, after 
years of agitation, the legislature finally made it pos- 
sible for the evangelical churches to open work in the 
country, although Roman Catholicism is still the offi- 
cal faith. About a year ago the archbishop of Lima 
startled the progressive forces of the country by the 
iollowing pastoral letter: “We announce a great event 
which will be a source of much joy to all our people. 
The republic of Peru, Catholic by conviction, by tradi- 
tion, and by the constitution, will be officially con- 
secrated to the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus next month 
and the image of this most sacred heart will be en- 
throned in the principal plaza of the capital. Who 
knows but that for many people in the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus is even the Unknown God Thus we 
shall say with St. Paul, ‘That God whom you ignorantly 
worship him declare we unto you.’” The consecration 
of the country to an image seems unthinkable to most 
men in this day, but in Peru, so strong is the power 
of the church, that for a time there was almost no 
pposition. However, a movement of students, led by 
Senor Haya de la Torre, whipped public sentiment to a 
renzy, and, after conflict with the military and eccle- 


siastical authorities, the archbishop announced that the 
ceremony would be suspended. About six months later 
Senor Haya de la Torre was arrested and, after under- 
going a bitter imprisonment, was deported. He left his 
native land, however, with the knowledge that his 
courage had alone been enough to save Peru from a 
return to the dark ages. 


A Leader of 
Latin Youth 


ENOR HAYA DE LA TORRE is one of the finest 
examples yet to come to the fore of the powers 

for progressive action inherent in the youth of Latin 
America. For he has not only shown his resourceful- 
ness in opposing reactionary measures, but in contrib 
uting to the making of a new mind in his own and 
neighboring countries he has given evidence of con 
structive ability of the highest order. Still a young 
man, he began his active career while teaching in the 
Scotch Presbyterian mission in Lima by founding what 
were called workers’ universities in five cities of Peru. 
In each one of these schools he instilled, in person, an 
enthusiasm for a new type of education that is reported 
to have accomplished marvels in changing the social 
conditions of certain Peruvian communities. He fought 
the spirit of nationalism that has brought the relations 
of Peru and Chile to so delicate a point, and traveled 
throughout Chile, bearing a message of conciliation to 
the students of that republic and arranging for the re- 
ception in Lima of cultural leaders from Santiago. After 
his deportation from Peru he went to Cuba, where he 
was made honorary president of the students’ federa- 
tion of the University of Havana, and now he is in Mex- 
ico, cooperating with the minister of education of that 
587 
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country in the establishment of schools for the masses. 
Sometime in the near future Senor de la Torre is ex- 
pected to visit the United States and England in search 
of further postgraduate training. We wonder what sort 
of a welcome this bold young crusader will have here. 
He has not hesitated to speak of the hatred for the 
United States being engendered throughout Latin 
America by the policy of economic imperialism that we 
are following there. He will undoubtedly call upon 
those whom he speaks of as “the generous spirits of the 
United States” to secure a complete change of Ameri- 
can policy in the Antilles and Central America in order 
to defeat “the menace of conquering imperialism.” It 


will be of interest to see whether a man who speaks as 


boldly as does Haya de la Torre has any more of a wel- 
come in the United States than he had in that Peru 
which we so glibly dismiss as “backward.” 


A New Use for the 
Weather Man 


66 AIR TODAY AND WARMER.” “TI am sorry, 

madam, but there are no seats left on the main 
floor. Would you mind going up those stairs into the 
balcony?” The connection between the weather report 
and the usher’s suggestion may not have been clear to 
some preachers, but the pastor of a great Baptist church 
in Syracuse, New York, Rev. Bernard C. Clausen, has 
perceived it, and has made use of the weather man to 
stabilize the congregations in his church. In the church 
of which Mr. Clausen is the pastor, a bright Sunday 
means an overflow audience, no matter what the pro- 
gram. Unfavorable weather, however, means empty 
pews. But the number of these is constantly being less- 
ened by cooperation between this Baptist preacher and 
the weather bureau. Every Saturday morning at ten 
o'clock the pastor asks the weather man what brand of 
weather is forecast for the following day. If the signs 
point toward a fairly encouraging Sunday, the ordinary 
church the 


deemed sufficient to insure a capacity congregation. 


announcements in local newspapers are 
Sut if the outlook is gloomy, then, says Mr. Clausen, 
“we dispatch at once to our newspaper offices all the 
propaganda which our ingenuity has devised or can on 
short notice arrange. We do not buy more space for 
paid ads, you understand. We send in carefully pre- 
pared news stories, cuts and musical announcements. 
We do it shamelessly. We are determined to use every 
means known to modern life to fill our church consis- 
tently and exactly. And the newspapers do not resent 
it, so long as we play the game fairly.” This is not sen- 
sationalism. It is making use of a bureau of the national 
government, maintained at great expense, in the same 
way that the farmer and the merchant make use of it, 
to insure the church a maximum opportunity for its 
efforts without regard to external circumstances. It is 
what the theological seminaries used to teach under the 
head of “practical theology.” There may have been 
preachers who have been tempted to say hard things 
about the weather man. This Syracuse preacher has 


shown that he can be cultivated to the glory of God. 
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On the Importance of 
the Amendments 


OR SOME TIME many who have been agitating 

for the strict enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the federal constitution have been embarrassed 
by the suggestion of their opponents that there are 
other amendments which deserve equal attention. The 
fifteenth, guaranteeing to the Negro certain civil rights, 
is the amendment most frequently mentioned in this 
connection. And it must be admitted that, so long as 
this amendment remains a dead letter in so much of the 
United States, it will be difficult for the drys to make 
out their case that loyalty to the nation and regard for 
the whole letter of the law are one and the same thing. 
Evidently, this dilemma has begun to worry some of 
the leading advocates of dry law enforcement. Thus we 
find Mr. Deets Pickett, research secretary of the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals (surely 
an awe-inspiring name!) of the Methodist church, writ- 
ing in a recent bulletin of his organization: “But we 
were forgetting the fifteenth amendment. The poor old 
amendment is brought in to back up every man who is 
against obeying the law. We do not enforce the amend- 
ment and cannot. Therefore, a man is justified in defy- 
ing and disobeying any other amendment or law. The 
logic is perfect. We only want to say that we will go 
just as far as Dr. Butler in obeying and enforcing the 
fifteenth amendment—which is to say that we will not 
go one step. Neither will he. He knows, and every man 
knows who uses the argument, that the fifteenth amend- 
ment is not a live question; that except as used on the 
stump by certain demagogues and politicians in Negro 
sections, the fifteenth amendment has been a dead issue 
since 1877. When Dr. Butler comes out and proposes 
that the United States army be increased to a couple of 
million men and be sent south with orders to enforce 
that amendment, we can listen to him with sober faces.” 


Deliver Us From 
Our Friends 

N ARGUMENT OF THIS KIND, coming from a 

person in such a position, ought to move most 
prohibitionists to pray for delivery from their friends. 
If Mr. Pickett’s words mean anything, they mean that, 
as citizens of the United States, we are under no com- 
pulsion to take the fifteenth amendment to the federal 
constitution seriously because there are portions of the 
country in which local sentiment is against the enforce- 
ment of that amendment. But if this is the basis upon 
which we are to treat one portion of the constitution, 
what is there to hinder the anti-prohibitionist from in- 
sisting that we use the same argument when dealing 
with other portions? And what more does the wet prop- 
agandist ask than this dry propagandist has so unre- 
servedly conceded? As an officer of a board of public 
morals it seems to us that Mr. Pickett makes two griev- 
ous blunders. On the one hand, he, by implication, in- 
forms the Negro tenth of our population that as long as 
they do not keep constantly agitating their civic dis- 
abilities, he, as a public moralist, has no interest in the 
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question. And on the other hand he bases the value of 
a constitutional enactment upon the degree to which it 
is acceptable to the public in certain localities. We can 
understand the disinclination of the “practical reformer” 
to tilt against windmills, and the embarrassment that 
would surely be involved in any attempt to make the 
fifteenth amendment effective in large parts of this 
country. But, when the issue is raised, such an attempt 
at casuistry as this does no more than play directly into 
the hands of the wet forces. 


Politics in the 
Public Schools 


OT LONG AGO Upton Sinclair published a book, 
N “The Goslings,” in which, with almost weari- 
some detail, he showed how the public school system in 
most of the cities of America has become a plaything 
of politics and petty graft. The one trouble with the 
hook, from the standpoint of journalistic sensationalism, 
was the likeness of the accounts that Mr. Sinclair 
brought from the different cities. As a footnote to the 
Sinclair charges attention should be paid the recent 
action of the board of education of the city of New York 
in removing from the superintendency of schools Dr. 
William L. Ettinger and appointing to the position Dr. 
William J. O'Shea. Dr. Ettinger came to his position 
six years ago as a political appointee, being named by 
Mayor Hylan, the Tammany city executive. Now he 
is ruled out by that same politician, although his record 
for service has been good and such men as Governor 
Smith, also a member of the Tammany organization, 
The Hylan 
charge, however, has gone forth that Dr. Ettinger is 
“ungrateful,” and American machine politics knows no 


have spoken in favor of his retention. 


blacker sin. In the place of the man deposed for ingrati- 
tude is set up a member of the Roman Catholic church 
who has been in the New York school system for years, 
and who will hardly be likely to succumb to the same 
failing that has proved the undoing of his predecessor. 
It is high time that American citizens were waking up 
to the iniquities that are being practiced in connection 
vith our public education. A few more municipal cam- 
paigns fought on this issue, and a few more politicians 
sent into obscurity for acts of this kind, would help 
wonderfully to raise the general tone of American pub- 
lie life. 


Pros and Cons 
of Democracy 


§ MIGHT BE plausibly argued that there are more re- 
publics and less democracy in the world at the present 

ne than at any period since there began to be any repub- 
lies and any democracy at all. An increasing number 
of governments are organized on the ostensible basis 
of the will of an electorate which tends to approximate 
the total adult population. That the will of the majority 
is but imperfectly registered by the law-making activity 
of its supposed representatives, is obvious enough and 
not wholly surprising. But a still more serious defect 
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of democracy in actual practice is its failure to get its 
laws obeyed. Minorities in general are not law-abiding. 
The average citizen, when confronted by a law which 
he does not like, appears to lack intellectual clarity to 
distinguish between the right of agitating for repeal and 
the practice of nullifying by resistance and disobedience. 
The hardest difficulty that government by majority has 
to face is not the difficulty of getting elected representa- 
tives to enact the will of the majority into law, but the 
difficulty of getting minorities to accept it. And when 
this fails, democracy fails. Certainly the sum total of 
ten million individual selfishnesses is not unselfish ac- 
tion for the common good. Certainly the composite of 
ten million stupid prejudices and private ignorances is 
not perfect wisdom. Democracy as a mere formula, ir- 
respective of the quality and character of the citizen- 
ship, has pretty well broken down. It is a silly paradox 
to say that majorities are always wrong, but even the 
fact that they are often wrong does not prove that 
minorities are always right. The advantage of majority 
rule over minority-rule, as a matter of principle, is that 
there is never more than one majority at a time within a 
given area. And the danger that confronts a ruling mi- 
nority, even if it is a superior and efficient minority like 
the Italian Fascisti, is the rise of other minorities which 
claim to be equally superior and efficient. That way lies 
chaos. A momentary exhibition of efficient and wise gov- 
ernment by a minority proves nothing. The function of 
any minority which considers itself superior is not to 
seize the government or to obstruct the enforcement of 
laws which are not approved by its loftier wisdom, but 
to teach and to serve. 


Missions and the 
Movies 


HILE ENTHUSIASTS ATTEMPT to promote 

the spread of a universal language, the mag- 

nates of Hollywood are exporting one. Emotions are 
its vocabulary ; close-ups its punctuation points; thrills 
its climaxes. Its sub-titles may be lettered in English 
or what passes for English—when they leave Los 
Angeles, but their meaning is clear though they be 
shown in some isolated town of interior Persia. Almost 
all of the movies that are watched with avid interest in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America are made in the United 
States. Much nonsense has been talked about the low 
moral qualities of these exportations. There have been 
reports that American movie promoters have produced 
pictures which never could pass the censorship regula- 
tions in this country, and have unloaded them on the 
market overseas. The truth is that the majority of the 
films shown abroad are the same films that are exhibited 
in America, being in most cases well-worn prints on 
which a low rental charge can be placed. The visitor 
to the movie palace in Shanghai, for example, is likely 
to see the same features that were being shown in the 
United States one or two years previous. The influence 
of this industry upon the missionary cause is just be- 
ginning to be felt, but it is likely to become increasingly 
serious. To a large extent, the missionary cannot free 
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himself from the implication of representing a civiliza- 
tion. In a loose way, we have acquired the habit of call- 
ing this a Christian civilization, and the missionary, 
because he has found this civilization good, has been 
looked upon as one who would pass its blessings along 
to others. The missionary himself may not have ac- 
cepted this idea, but the people to whom he has gone 
have done so, and most of the people who have sup- 
ported his going have had much the same idea. But 
what impression of this civilization is the man of an- 
other culture bound to obtain from the movies which we 
are exporting in such mounting numbers? Admitting 
that most of these are no more vicious or vapid than the 
pictures shown in our own towns, what is the total 
idea he is likely to take away from a visit to the cinema? 
To raise the question is to answer it. And it is likewise 
to suggest still another element now at work to make 
the task of the modern Christian missionary more diffi- 
cult. 


The Dance of Life 


S LIFE A DANCE or a struggle? 
frolic? 


Is it a fight or a 
Is its object joy; and if so, must it be a noble 
joy or will any joy do if only it is sufficiently intense or 
sufficiently durable? Or is its object victory; and if so, 
over what and for what? Here are radically opposed views 
of the meaning of life. It would appear that the affirmation 
of one is the negation of the other, and that, while both 
might conceivably be wrong, both could not possibly be 
right. 

But life is full of apparent contradictions. Some of 
them yield readily to analysis, or quickly merge their con- 
flicting claims in some more inclusive interest as one pushes 
With others, 
the hope of reconciliation is a hope long deferred, making 
the heart of the philosopher sick and the heart of the con- 
troversialist hard_and bitter as the conviction deepens that 


he cannot be right unless everyone who cherishes a different 


ahead with the concrete business of living. 


set of values is wrong. Some of these antinomies perhaps 
will persistently resist, solution by any common process, 
No one 


has yet produced a simple formula covering all the facts of 


because they deal with incommensurable quantities. 


free will and causation, any more than any one has exactly 
expressed the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter. The most one can do in the latter case, and per- 
haps also in the former, is to arrive at an approximation 
which will work under laboratory conditions within less 
than an assigned margin of error. 

Within the fields of morals and religion, in the evaluation 
of conduct, and in the large interpretation of the meaning of 
things, these pairs of opposites and the tension between them 
are very puzzling, but they go far toward making life inter- 
esting. Nothing can be interesting long if it is too .simple. 
Einstein’s conception of warped space lends a new fascina- 
tion to the concept of space, even for those who do not know 
just what he means by it, and gives a new interest to what 
was about the least interesting thing imaginable, mere 
emptiness. Emptiness seems less empty and vacuity less 
vacant if it can be twisted. 
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Is life a struggle, or is it a dance? Puritanism and mon- 
asticism, mutually opposed in most other respects, agree 
in viewing life as essentially a struggle. Every earnest 
person can corroborate this view from his own experience, 
and there is eminent testimony to its correctness. The 
apostle Paul represents it as a fierce fight for the mastery, 
and again as a hotly contested race, which adds to the idea 
of struggle the thought that the contest must be fought out 
under strict rules and subject to the judgment of an umpire 
who will disqualify a contestant for a foul. He counsels the 
sirding of the loins, the putting aside of every hindrance. 
the stripping off of every superfluity. He recommends 
suitable weapons and armor. He fixes his eyes upon an 
unfading wreath of victory. He gives no countenance to 
that sauntering mood of the soul which would stroll through 
pleasant places and delight itself in present joys. Battles 
are not fought for the sake of the fighting, whatever may be 
the joy of strenuous struggle, but for the rewards of con- 
quest. Races are not run for the fun of running, but for 
the prize that only the winner gains. Danger and wounds, 
pumping heart and straining muscles, are not good in them- 
selves but are the price of a more ultimate good. The moral 
life of man cannot be stated adequately in any terms which 
fail to take account of this element of struggle and the sac- 
rifice of present desires for the attainment of a larger and 
a later good. 

But if life is only a conflict, what can be the meaning and 
the value of it? Is the prize of victory then something out- 
side of life? The dualism implicit in the conception of a 
temporal life of bitter struggle to be rewarded by an eternity 
of indolent indulgence is unthinkable. It robs eternal life 
of those moral values which it has been at so much pains 
to establish for the life that now is, and leaves the winner 
morally bankrupt at the very moment when he has gained 
the goal of his desires. Or if the struggle of the individual 
is wholly altruistic, the price paid for blessings which others 
are to receive, then by the terms of the definition these 
others must in their turn toil to transmit benefits of still 
more remoter “others.” If we are here only to serve others, 
what are the others here for? Somewhere in the process 
there must be some attainable value in which each struggling 
individual has his proper share and participation. 

A dance, unlike a race or a fight, is a form of activity 
which seeks the attainment of no end beyond itself. Its 
only aim is to increase joy by expressing the joy that already 
exists, to afford satisfaction and a sense of well-being by 
This is 
said with no more intention of encouraging the fox-trot and 
one-step than the apostle Paul had of encouraging his young 
converts to enter the prize ring or the stadium. Life needs 
its element of struggle for remote ends. It also needs its 
element of spontaneous and joyful activity. There is a 
danger of moral over-strain, the more serious because the 
best people are the most subject to it. Let us remind the 
frivolous how much they need to gird up their loins and 
fight like gladiators against the common enemies of our 
humanity. And let us also remind the earnest contenders 
for all good causes how much life needs the illumination of 
beauty, the enrichment of art, the refinement of grace, the 
stimulus of rhythm, and the leaven of laughter. Life is @ 
struggle, and life is also a dance, 


giving an outlet to inner impulses and powers. 
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Church Issues and Christian 
Issues 


ITH SEVERAL of the large denominations 
holding meetings of their governing bodies 
during the present month, and discussions within church 
circles having a larger interest for the public than for 
years previous, it might be expected that news of vast 
significance for the Christian enterprise would soon be 
announced. Yet probably very few live in such expecta 
tion. Experience has taught that church bodies meet to 
discuss church issues, and that these issues frequently 
have slight relation to that building of a Christian world 
order in which the destiny of mankind is really at stake. 
We do not wish to approach the sessions of the de- 
nominational bodies in too pessimistic a mood. There 
are many indications that churchmen are today discuss- 
ing more vital questions than for years past, with a 
realization that the facing of such questions comprises 
one test of an intelligent churchmanship. The report 
of the British Conference on Politics, Economics and 
Citizenship—C. O. P. E. C.—published elsewhere in 
this issue shows that the determination to bring the 
most searching social questions into the arena of church 
life is not confined to small groups of enthusiasts in this 
country. A correspondent upbraids us for saying that 
the churches should outlaw war; he claims that they are 
already doing so. And other signs of a better, more 
genuine day are not lacking. 

Yet it would be foolish to maintain that there is as 
yet any guarantee that the churches will rid themselves 
of their old absorption in the affairs of their ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery and deliver themselves with courage to 
the tasks inherent in a new world order. The chances 
are altogether too much in favor of absorption in tin- 
kering with the denominational machine, with perchance 
afew odd moments to give to such pronouncements on 
outside issues as can be passed with least opposition. 
A newly elected secretary of one of the benevolent 
boards of a great denomination, visiting Chicago last 
week, is reported as having assured the newspapers that 
the question of the outlawry of war would never come 
up at the approaching general gathering. And, doubt- 
less, it never will if that ecclesiastically minded gentle- 
man and enough of his like can have their way. Gen- 
eral bodies have a way of spending their time on church 
issues ; they are very likely never to admit the pressure 
of the important Christian issues of their own times. 

A remarkable example of this tendency seems about 
to be shown by the general conference of the Method- 
ists, now meeting in Springfield, Mass. This body meets 
but once in four years, and stays in session for a month. 
The agitation of profound social questions within the 
Methodist church has become increasingly tense as the 
date of gathering has approached. All sorts of groups 
have been “resolving” in an effort to induce the denomi- 
nation to face the vital issues now confronting human- 
ity. Yet there is a large chance that the Methodist dele- 
gates will devote the better part of their time to a mere 
tinkering with the denominational machine. We do not 
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say this upon our own authority, but upon that of the 
most independent and forward-looking periodical within 
the Methodist ranks. Just before the opening of the 
conference Zion’s Herald, in an editorial dealing with 
the issues confronting the Methodists, listed, in what 
was said to be the probable order of their importance, 
the five issues that would command most attention. 
These were the reform of the episcopacy, the reorgan- 
ization of benevolent administration, the proposal to 
elect district superintendents, world peace, and unifica- 
tion between the northern and southern branches of the 
church. 


Ponder this list a moment. Here is a great denomi- 
nation, claiming to have more members than any other 
in this country, and priding itself on the closeness of its 
touch with the life of the common people. It meets 
after four years of immense world agitation, with man- 
kind just beginning to understand the depth of the 
morass into which we have floundered and the im- 
mensity of the effort that must be made if we are again 
to place our feet on solid ground. Unless its ears are 
utterly deaf it must hear a demand for spiritual daring 
coming from all the ends of the earth. Yet the best that 
its progressive wing can prophesy is that it will spend 
its time debating as to whether its bishops shall be 
elected for a stated term of years or for unlimited terms ; 
whether it shall have one benevolent board or five or 
twelve, and these with or without certain appendages ; 
whether its district superintendents shall be appointed, 
as in the past, or elected to office; whether an extremely 
mild form of union shall go into effect with the church 
which split off when slavery was a national issue. Only 
next to the bottom of the list, amidst all this grinding 
of ecclesiastical machinery, does the forward-looking 
editor dare place the chances of the cause of world peace 
to win a hearing! 

Compare with this the interests that commanded the 
attention of the convention of Methodist students held 
recently in Louisville! The same editor speaks of that 
gathering as a “General Conference, Jr.,” yet between 
its discussions and those prophesied for the official body 
there yawns a great gulf. Were the students concerned 
with the life of the church? Yes, they voted enthusias- 
tically in favor of church unity, although it proved im- 
possible to bring their attention to that subject until a 
lot of others had been faced. But the only other inter- 
est they manifested in the inner affairs of the denomi- 
nation was to suggest that the idea of an unalterable 
body of doctrine was an anachronism, and that the posi- 
tion of their church on the amusement question needed 
Christianizing. The real business of the Louisville con- 
vention proved to be the facing of the issues raised by 
industry, race, war and public opinion. Note particularly 
that last category. It showed a church group ready not 
merely to discuss the questions that general public 
clamor is tossing up from the confusion of our present 
life, but itself penetrating into that confusion and bring- 
ing to the light an issue of far-reaching importance, the 
existence of which is as yet hardly perceived. 

No better comment could be asked on the present 
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position of the denominations in relation to the actual 
issues that confront mankind than this parallel between 
what the Methodists at Springfield are announced to be 
concerned with and what the Methodists at Louisville 
actually discussed. Could similar gatherings be held of 
Presbyterian or Baptist or Episcopal or Disciples stu- 
dents, the same contrast would quickly come to view. 
The students—and a large portion of the church’s con- 
stituency with them—are eager for a consideration of 
the Christian issues; the denomination turns its atten- 
tion to the mint, anise and cummin of denominational 
affairs. 

There is a chance that the Methodists at Springfield 
will surprise their own editors, and the Presbyterians 
at Grand Rapids their own board secretaries. And if 
these great denominations set the fashion others will 
follow it. But if the chance is not taken, if the general 
church bodies continue to concern themselves in the 
main with restricted ecclesiastical matters, it is very 
clear what the outcome will be. To even a greater ex- 
tent than is now the case, there will be a loss of their 
hold over the young people. With this will go a loss 
of prestige in the national community, since such pres- 
tige must come out of power exhibited in dealing with 
community problems. And finally there will come the 
loss of the sense of reality within the church itself, out 
of which there can grow nothing but spiritual disaster. 
The churches may not have reached the point where 
they can speak with unanimity on all the perplexing 
issues of our modern life. But they cannot dodge these 
issues, nor relegate them to a subordinate place, if they 
wish to retain any semblance of leadership among the 
men and women who are determined that these ques- 
tions shall be met and answered. 


Clock-Time and Eternal Life 


REAT and small, saint and sinner live by the 

same Calendar. They keep the same clock-time. 
But there are other measures than this; there is eternal 
life, which is not told in terms of duration. There is 
one life which all the children of men must live in the 
realm of time. In that life the angel has already pro- 
claimed that there shall be time no more. No man 
while he is within this human scene can ignore or 
despise the clock. The great literature of the world is 
full of the tremendous commonplaces of this brief and 
transient life. 
shuttle. 


Our years fly swifter than a weaver’s 
The night cometh when no man can work. 
The writers who shine for ever in “the firmament of 
time” are awed by the swift passage of our days, swift 
no less for the tyrant than for the slave. They tell us 
of the irrevocable character of our days. The lost days 
of our life will not meet us again till the day of judg- 
ment. 


I do not see them new, but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see; 

Each one a murder’d self with low last breath: 
“I am thyself, what hast thou done to me.” 


CENTURY May 8, 1924 

Our portion of time is lent to us that it may become 
the raw material from which an eternal destiny may be 
fashioned. Clock-time is a talent to be put out to usury 
that it may become eternal treasure. Clock-time we 
share with all men; and it is our wisdom to make the 
most of the duration which is ours. No one has any 
advantage here over his fellows. The popular adage, 
like most adages, is true—we have all the time there 
is. The wise man and the fool are treated with strict 
impartiality. Like the sun which shines upon the just 
and the unjust, the clock has measured our years with- 
out respect of persons. Yet this way of reckoning is 
imperfect. The poets have challenged it. 
Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name! 


It is by the intensity of feeling and experience that 
poets estimate the hours of life. Sometimes one hour 
has a larger place in memory than months and years. 
The recollection of some golden moment in youth comes 
back many times when years have grown blurred. “I 
remember my youth and the feeling that will never come 
back any more—-the feeling that I could last forever, 
outlast the sea, the earth and all men.” Such an ex- 
perience as this lifts the hour, which had precisely the 
same duration as others, out of time. It is in those 
spiritual measures that we find the best analogies to 
the profound teaching of the New Testament upon 
From the measures of clock- 
time to those of eternal life there is a transition through 


eternal life in the present. 


the testimony of the great imaginative writers who have 
learned to read life not by its duration, but by its 
quality. It is one stage further in the same direction to 
move into the mysterious and wonderful land of which 
we learn in the fourth gospel. 

The seers of the world agree that life must be 
measured not by duration but by its spiritual experience. 
Christ and his apostles offer to men the master-ex- 
perience in which all others, so far as they are true, 
find their fulfillment. He offers eternal life now and 
here, and this is life eternal that they should know God 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. This is a con- 
firmation and fulfillment of the experiences given to the 
lover and the poet. In this enjoyment of “eternal life” 
there is an escape out of the limits of clock-time of 
fered not to the poets only but to all men who believe 
in Christ. In such a way there are introduced into life 
other values. Any one section of life may be reckoned 
in terms of time; it may be reckoned also by the measure 
of truth, goodness and beauty for which it has provided 
the occasion, and these values are absolute and eternal. 
The life of the Saviour himself according to the meas- 
ures of clock-time was less than thirty years. If the al- 
lotted span is seventy years, the world’s Saviour did 
not reach half way. But we think of that life in the 
light of all that there was written in it of truth, good- 
ness and love. We see in it the revelation of the eternal 
love of God. We watch him doing in time an eternal 
act, and it must remain for all who call him Lord to 
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fill their days, so far as they have opportunity, with 
the eternal values, and so they too will never die. 

We spend so much time in business. The business 
itself is but a temporal concern. Soon we shall be 
beyond the range of material needs and prizes. But 
in that business we may seize the opportunities to win 
a stern self-discipline. We may have wrought justice, 
when justice did not pay. We may have turned neces- 
sity to gain through showing mercy to the sorrowful 
and generosity to those who wrong us. It is not the 
business itself that is recorded in the eternal archives, 
it is these other things, justice and mercy and the 
chivalry which is deaf to no call from the oppressed. 

We do a certain amount of church work. We at- 
tend so many services, we preach, it may be, so many 
sermons. These things take up a number of hours, but 
they are not measured by the clock. In that service 
at times we are merely formal, and sometimes unreal. 
At other times we are conscious of a burning passion 
to do the divine will and to share in the divine love to 
men. It is not by hours we reckon our life with God, it 
is by faith and hope and love for which time gave us 
the occasion ; these cannot fade away with death. 

Eternal life is life of a certain quality. We miss alto- 
gether its wonder when we think only in terms of time. 
When eternity is represented to us as simply a very 
long time, it chills us. Few of us would really care to 
have such a life, if all that it meant was survival after 
death under the conditions of time. Survival in itself 
is not a Christian teaching, but if eternal life is a con- 
dition of being in which the spirit moves freely in the 
realm of the divine love, if it is the life in which “every 
love shall abide and every lover,” if the surest hints 
and prophesies are in those moments in which even 
here through the enjoyment of God’s grace and truth, 
we pass out of the tyranny of the hours, then eternal 
life is already a wonderful and joyful reality. As we 
dare to face the future, we do not think of endless years, 
stretching before us, we think of all that was eternal 
in the past carried forward and crowned with its perfect 
fulfillment, “in worlds whose cause is equable and pure.” 

Who that has read it can ever forget the noble pas- 
sage in which St. Augustine and his mother, Monica, 
experienced a foretaste of this life that endures? They 
were leaning on a certain window which looked on 
the garden of the house wherein they lodged at Ostia. 
“Discoursing then together alone very sweetly, and 
forgetful of the past and reaching forth into those 
things which are before, we were enquiring between 
ourselves in the presence of the truth, which Thou art, 
of what sort the eternal life of the saints may be, which 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man.” So conversing they were led 
deeper and deeper into that very eternal life, and they 
felt that could such an experience be continued it would 
be indeed to enter into the joy of the Lord. Thus, set 
free from clock-time, they entered into eternal life. 

It may be in such hours of vision or in some more 
prosaic and homely experiences we have our pledge. 
But when we have it we are proof against any per- 
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manent doubt. We believe in heaven, because we have 
been there. We believe in eternal life because we have 
tasted it for ourselves. 


Assisting the Burglars 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


T HATH BEEN THE CUSTOM in our home that 

the Children should put on their Nighties and kneel 
down at the knees of Keturah and say their Prayers before 
they went to bed. And this I did also at my mother’s knees, 
and likewise did Keturah at the knees of her mother. 

And our children said each of them, Now I lay me, which 
is a Poem that some silly folk think is unsuited to Modern 
Children. But if they will bring up any better Children 
on their milk-and-water stuff than were brought up on Now 
I lay me, I shall be glad. But after they all had said Now 
I lay me, each one of our five children would say a Prayer 
of his Own. And they prayed each one after his or her own 
heart. And there are few finer memories to me and Ketu- 
rah than our Five Children in their nighties all offering their 
Evening Prayers. And however much their prayers were 
unlike those of Grown Folk, Keturah reproved them not. 
For those folk are wrong who would say unto children, 
Unless ye become as Stupid and Commonplace as Grown 
Folk ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; for 
the dear Lord Jesus said it just the other way round. 

Now there was one of our sons who was always finding 
Lame Dogs and bringing them home, and he prayed ever 
for the Birdies that get Hurted and for the Dogs that go 
lame and have none to help them, and for all men and 
women and children who suffer. 

But now and then as he prayed, he remembered that many 
of the folk who suffer, bring their suffering upon themselves 
by their own folly and sin. And with them in mind, he 
would end his prayer, saying, And I can’t help the Burglars, 
and Amen. 

The years have come and gone, and I| have looked out 
over the world, and have often found relief in the same 
Disclaimer of Responsibility. And I say, O Lord, thy 
judgments are true and righteous altogether, but there is 
much in this world that is Mighty Perplexing. Sin and 
Folly account for most of the pain in this world, but not all ; 
and if Thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquity, who should 
stand in thy sight? I have been Praying and Boosting and 
Uplifting and Reforming for a Good Long Time, and the 
job seemeth as big as ever. Lord, there cometh a point 
where I am not able to Assume Responsibility for all that 
happeneth in this Mixed-up World. Still do I pray for the 
needy and the sorrowing and the sinful. Still do I count a 
part of mine own interest in life all that hath human inter- 
But, Lord, this Proposition is a Little Too Big for me, 
and now and then I feel as Doctor Martin Luther felt when 
he spake unto the Sainted Philip Melancthon, saying, Philip, 
for this day we will leave the Governance of the Universe 
with God, and thou and I will Go Fishing. And I think 
of the sins and sorrows of human life, and say, Lord, I will 
bear on my sympathies all that one Human Heart can stand 
up under, and continue the March Around Jericho, but | 
can’t help the Burglars, and Amen. 


est. 





Our Pagan Idea of Property 


By Arthur E. Holt 


PON THE NORTHERN border of the United States 

where our domain joins on to the dominion of 
Canada, there is a small town which has had more than 
its quota of automobile accidents. So numerous were 
the casualties that the ministers on Sunday made the 
matter a topic for discussion in their sermons. One 
minister urged upon his people the need of care, fore- 
sight and brotherly consideration in order that human 
life might be made safer in the village. A wise old 
member in his audience took the minister aside at the 
close of the sermon and admonished him as follows: 
“My brother, the people in this town are not worse 
than the people in other towns. We drive no more 
recklessly than they do in New York or Chicago. We 
have a larger quota of automobile acciderts in this 
town because we have here two clashing systems of 
customs in the use of the highway. All the people on 
the Canadian side who come over here have been 
trained to turn out to the left. All of our people have 
been trained to turn out to the right. It is true that 
care and consideration will reduce the number of ac- 
cidents, but the real source of trouble is to be located 
not in the evil hearts of the people but in an unadjusted 
system of behavior on the public highways.” 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION ? 

This incident gives us the basis for an admonition 
which is very much needed in the discussion of what 
constitutes a Christian civilization. Doubtless a Chris- 
tian civilization is made up of both moral attitudes and 
social customs, laws and institutions. To this total 
thing we give the name “Christian civilization.” How- 
ever, it is very necessary to discriminate between moral 
attitudes and social laws and customs if we are ef- 
fectively to help in finding the good way of life for men 
in the present world. It is not wise to offer an economic 
and political remedy for a moral and spiritual disease, 
neither is it wise to offer moral and spiritual remedies 
for an economic and political disease. Mrs. Carlyle 
has said, “The mixing things up is the Great Bad.” 
This is a word of wisdom which needs to be heeded by 
those who are prescribing for the present social order. 
A survey of the reasons for the high cost of living 
might show as contributing factors careless and indif- 
ferent farming, low soil fertility, excessive railroad rates 
and reckless buying on the part of consumers. Some 
of these defects are moral and spiritual and some call 
for a change in social organization. It is wise to keep 
faithfully in mind that one remedy cannot be prescribed 
for all of these maladies. The gospel cannot be of- 
fered as a substitute for phosphates and better rolling 
stock. 

But this insistence on discrimination does not mean 
that the church is not interested in systems. There 
are in the main just three attitudes which a church can 
take toward systems. The first is the legalistic attitude. 
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The church can be the defender of some past system, 
This is legalism and has been so successfully denounced 
by all the great leaders of the church that we do not 
need to spend time discussing it here. It is only neces- 
sary to point out that for the church to defend any 
system, either old or new, and to commit its cause 
entirely to the fate of this system, is legalistic. 

The second attitude on the part of the church is what 
might be called the mystical attitude. Those who prac- 
tice this say that no systems are important. If your 
heart is right, you can be good under any system and 
no system will work if your heart is not right. In 
theology such people would hold that it makes no dif- 
ference whether your ancestors hung by the neck or 
the tail so long as everybody keeps sweet about it. The 
answer to all this, however, is that systems do count. 
Man cannot be half slave and half free. Systems are 
both the product and the cause of moral attitudes. 
Those who are interested in building the Christian 
conscience cannot be indifferent to the systems by 
which men conduct their daily actions. Some men are 
angry because they are in trouble and some are in 
trouble because they are angry. 

There is a third attitude toward systems and that is 
that they are to be the servants of human purpose. In 
one way we have advanced beyond the generations 
which have preceded us. Social science is making it 
possible for us to understand systems. We can under- 
stand how they came to be. We can find out what 
they are accomplishing; and all this makes it possible 
for us to decide what to do with them. When men 
take this attitude and progressively order the systems 
of customs, laws and institutions so that they serve 
purposes of good will, we have a right to call our civili 
zation Christian. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL DIAGNOSIS 


When one comes to examine the moral attitudes of 
people in their dealings with property and in property 
relationships, he is impressed first of all with the fact 
that the ethics of modern business have sunk to a very 
low plane, a plane so low that no system would work 
on the basis of it. Miss Jessie W. Hughan, after care- 
ful study of the students in three New York high 
schools, has formulated a code which she believes repre- 
sents the point of view of ninety per cent of our young 
citizens. Three items in that code are interesting. 


Misrepresentation in business is normal, except as directed 
against one’s partner or employer. 

Cheating in daily school work, such as the copying of another's 
composition or problem and handing it in as original, does 
not stamp a boy or girl as dishonest and is occasionally 
indulged in by all but saints or eccentrics. 

A lie is wrong only when it is told to injure some one. Every- 
one tells lies to save himself or others from unpleasantness. 


The writer was recently shown the annual statement 
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of a certain business firm. It purported to be a “good” 
statement, “one which not even Henry Ford could 
beat.” The goodness of the statement consisted largely 
in the very small number of debts which were owed by 
the firm and the tremendous amount of bills collectable 
and of surplus which could be placed over against the 
debts of the concern. Now the particular “goodness” 
of this annual statement did not take account of the 
fact that it was a one-man concern tottering on the 
verge of dissolution because there was no one to “carry 
on” after the probable early death of the owner. There 
was no account taken of the attitude of the employees 
nor of the general public who had been dealing with the 
concern. There was just one element in this goodness 
and this element could be summed up in the word that 
although the owner had been known among his busi- 
ness associates as a “head hunter” he had made profits. 
The business statement of another large firm revealed 
the fact that they had cut the valuation of all their tax- 
able property to an extremely low scale in order to 
escape taxation and they had also further sought to 
defeat the government by investing practically all of 
their cash resources in non-taxable short time govern- 
ment securities. This seems to have been the general 
practice of our rich men during recent months. It is 
evidently an accepted practice. To hold property seems 
to confer in the thought of modern men an inalienable 
right to so conduct themselves as to protect and in- 
crease this property at any hazard. 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD PROPERTY 


Property right is a right guaranteed by the state 
which gives to one power in a most important realm of 
life. Property rights are power, protected and guaran- 
teed to one by the state. In the economic world a prop- 
erty right is not unlike a political unit in the state. Now 
if every city, county, hamlet and state in the United 
States should set up a separate government claiming 
unlimited right of self-determination and the unlimited 
right of enroachment on adjoining territory you would 
have something comparable to the condition which 
exists in the realm of property-holding at the present 
time. We have on our hands an interdependent world 
but we are advancing into that interdependent world 
with a property consciousness so individualistic that 
any kind of cooperation seems almost impossible. 

That this is unchristian one does not need to argue. 
The Christian attitude toward property is that it is a 
limited right to be exercised under God and for the 
welfare of mankind. The doctrine of stewardship is that 
all property belongs to God and that man is a steward 
who holds property in the name of God and for the 
benefit of his children. That ownership of property con- 
fers an inalienable right to exercise the power which 
goes with property as one pleases is entirely foreign to 
Christian thought. 

Here, however, we are dealing with a malady which 
calls for moral and spiritual remedy. One does not 
need to go very far to find adequate basis for proclaim- 
ing to the modern world a new gospel of stewardship 
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which ought to temper the commercial enthusiasm of 
the present. This doctrine of stewardship should be 
proclaimed not only to individuals but to groups of in- 
dividuals, to corporations, municipalities, states and 
nations. This message would be in order if all private 
property were reduced to a minimum and the property 
of the nation held largely by municipalities and states. 
It is just as possible for a municipality to violate a 
stewardship as it is for an individual. Whoever holds 
property holds power, and whoever exercises this power 
in a ruthless, selfish manner without regard for the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen is sinning against God and the 
Christian gospel. This message is always in order and 
never was more needed than at the present time. It is 
basic to all economic development and furnishes the 
basis for undergirding any kind of a decent economic 
system. 
SYSTEMS OF PROPERTY HOLDING 

But the church cannot stop here, if it is adequately 
to deal with a system of attitudes, customs and institu- 
tions which have grown up around our modern system 
of private property. If the minister goes no further 
than this, some sensible men will arise and tell him that 
this teaching is inadequate because what we have here 
is the clashing of certain outworn and sometimes ir- 
reconcilable systems of behavior. It is a task not only 
for the minister but for the economist, and if the minis- 
ters are wise they will seek the cooperation of the 
economist and if the economists are wise, instead of in- 
dulging in wild language about the “sloppy sentimen- 
tality” of the ministers, they will seek to cooperate in 
rendering a joint service to modern Christianity. Just 
as a half century ago the philosophy departments of our 
colleges rendered to the church a service in thinking 
through the Christian point of view in terms of modern 
philosophy so there is a chance for the modern econo- 
mist to help write the planks in the modern social creed 
of the churches. 

When we come to the investigations of our systems 
of property holding we cannot get very far by theoreti- 
cal denunciation of private property. The issue is not 
just an issue between a limited amount of private prop- 
erty on the one hand, of which the stock symbol is the 
toothbrush, and of government ownership on the other, 
of which the bright and shining example is generally 
the Panama Canal. Some men never get beyond the 
“toothbrush” stage in the discussion of private property 
and fail to recognize that there are realms of our eco- 
nomic life not entirely included under the Panama 
Canal. Neither can we settle the matter by identifying 
the socialization of property with public ownership nor 
the selfish use of property with private ownership. 
Public ownership does not necessarily guarantee the 
socialization of property, neither does private ownership 
imply an unsocial use of property. 


A FUNDAMENTAL STEP 
The issue is deeper than the mere question of owner- 
ship. Unless we can see at the very beginning that we 
have not one system of property holding, nor two, but 
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many, we can make no progress in changing our laws 
and customs with reference to the holding of property. 
Furthermore unless we can see that any change can- 
not be set up en masse but that progress must come 
through the extension of comparable successful social 
experience in various realms of our economic life we 
shall make no progress whatever. This can be illus- 
trated by the study of some of the realms in which we 
have been having successful and unsuccessful experi- 
ence in our present economic world. 


OUR SYSTEMS OF LAND-HOLDING 


When the average American thinks of private prop- 
erty, he thinks of private property in land. He thinks 
of the successful experience which the nation as a whole 
has had through the granting to men the right to obtain 
a homestead and to build a family on the basis of it. 
Private property in this sense has gathered to itself a 
sanctity almost comparable to the sacredness of that 
which it has furthered. When men think of the home- 
stead, they think of the home. They think of an Ameri- 
can family growing up under favorable circumstances. 
the citizenship of America strengthened. 
They think of a strong nation made stable and perma- 
nent by a great yeomanry. In fact, I think that we 
would be more accurate if we thought of the owner- 
ship of farm land not as private ownership but as owner- 
ship in terms of home units. It is the work of husband, 
wife and children which has made the farm successful 
and it is this successful experience of home life and the 
homestead the 


They see 


which constitutes rightness of our 
present ownership of land. 

But already my readers are quick and ready to point 
out the places where this kind of ownership breaks 
down as a successful experience. One says that such 
ownership breaks down in the case of timberland, that 
the resources of a family are not equal to the long wait 
which is necessary in the cultivation of timber. It is 
the task either for the great corporation which can dis- 
tribute its profits and losses over a long period of years 
or it is a task for the state. I am quite willing to admit 
that successful ownership of land by a family ceases to 
be a successful experience under such conditions but I 
insist that the inference to be drawn is not a general 
condemnation of all ownership of land by a family but 
the conditions under 
which the experience is successful and those conditions 


rather a discrimination between 


under which it is not successful. The same argument 
will hold in the discussion of the question of tenantry. 
It does not pay to let what we haven’t got spoil what 
we have. 


PROPERTY HOLDING IN NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Although most of our attitudes toward private prop- 
erty in land come down out of an agricultural period, 
there is growing up an increasing critique of this suc- 
cessful experience based on an ever widening ex- 
perience in realms in which it does not work. Private 
property in national resources where a large amount 
of capital is involved, where thousands of men are 
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employed and where the products must be marketed 
over wide areas is a different matter from private prop- 
erty and the ownership of a farm. It has been our fail. 
ure to recognize this that is responsible for distress at 
the present moment. We have tried to extend a family 
agricultural experience up into a realm where neither 
the family nor the agriculture were present. Here again 
what we need is an assessment of successful experience 
in situations of this kind and an extension of that suc. 
cessful experience into all comparable situations. May 
I point out in this connection that we have in the United 
States a body of successful experience in dealing with 
one great national resource which might point: out the 
way in dealing with others. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE WEST 

The irrigated communities of the West are gradu- 
ally building up a body of law and a profitable experi- 
ence in making available for the use of the people the 
water resources of the great arid states. The early set- 
tlers who first caused the great American desert to 
blossom as the rose faced a new situation. There was 
no body of law governing property rights in water 
which laid an adequate basis for the communities which 
must be built up by irrigation. The only law available 
was the old English law which said that the water ina 
river belonged to the man who owned the bank of a 
river. This was manifestly an impossible point of view 
when the men who wished to deflect water from the 
river owned farms from ten to twenty miles away. Con- 
flict necessarily arose between these men and the men 
who owned the banks of the river and therefore claimed 
the water in the stream. The controversy was taken 
to the courts. The judges saw that the old laws which 
had come down from England were entirely inadequate. 
They appealed to the law of the common welfare and 
set aside the English law as entirely inadequate. Grad- 
ually the courts and legislatures of the western states 
have built up a system of law organized around certain 
great principles which may be summarized as follows: 

The waters in the rivers of these states which are 
available for irrigation purposes belong to the state and 
are a public resource. 

The right to build irrigation systems shall be granted 
to private and semi-public corporations who shall be 
allowed to deflect the waters in these streams upon the 
land. own the water but 
they can own the right to use the water. 


These corporations cannot 
In determining who shall have the right to use the 
water preference is given first to those who first filed 
their application for its use. Prior appropriation is 2 
word to conjure by in irrigated territory. 

No corporation, public or private, has the right to 
any water for which it cannot show a beneficial use. 
Property right is subordinate to use right. You cat 
not own water in the state of Colorado unless you caf 
show a use right for it. This one law forever stands 
between the people and a great monopolistic system 
built up on the power of a few to make the resources 
of the state scarce and expensive to those who have to 
live by them. 
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Water rights can be transferred or inherited so long 
as the principle of use right still obtains. 

There is not room here to tell the story of the grad- 
ual growth and extension of irrigation systems and 
irrigation laws in the West. It must suffice to say that 
the development of this great national resource has 
always been free from the suspicion and public distrust 
which has grown up around the development of other 
national resources in the United States. There are 
probably reasons why national resources of this type 
do not give us an experience which we can extend with- 
out modification into the coal fields and into the realm 
of electric power developed from water resources. But 
it is worth our thoughtful consideration as to whether 
or not these irrigated communities are not pointing the 
way for the development of all our national resources. 
Here again it is to be noted that the issue is not simply 
one between private and government ownership. The 
irrigation companies of the west are neither entirely 
private nor are they entirely under government control. 
Itis a form of property right which has grown up in a 
situation distinctly American and which has proven its 
value for the common welfare. 


OUTWORN SYSTEMS 

We might go on discussing the breakdown of our 
system of property ownership due to the fact that we 
are trying to apply outworn systems to new conditions, 
but such a discussion is not here possible and probably 
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would not be profitable. May we sum up the point of 
the foregoing paragraphs somewhat as follows: 

The correction of our system of property holding is not 
to be attained by the discussion of abstract systems of pri- 
vate property power in a nation. When the nation grants 
to an individual or to a group the right to hold private 
property it should always be in the interest of a common 
welfare of all the people. Property holding ought to con- 
serve and further several important principles. It ought 
to set boundaries and guarantee the rights of peaceable 
possession. It ought to distribute responsibility for the 
use and development of national resources. It ought to 
encourage initiative on the part of those holding property 
power. It ought to guarantee a reasonable permanency of 
possession in order to encourage thrift and economy. It 
ought not to make it possible for incompetent people to live 
in luxury and idleness. The right to own property ought 
to carry with it the obligation for the profitable use from 
the standpoint of the common welfare. The ownership of 
property should be so organized as to reward the living 
workers of the present rather than as a commemoration and 
recognition of those who rendered service in the remote 
past. 

In the application of these principles we need not so 
much the declaiming of loud sounding slogans as the study 
of actual experience whereby the successful experience may 
be sifted from the unsuccessful and the power of intelligent 
and militant public opinion be invoked to help the successful 
grow and to discourage the unsuccessful type of experience. 


C.O. P. E.C. Speaks tofEngland 


By Edward Shillito 


S I write these notes from Birmingham, the Con- 
ference on Politics and Citizenship is nearing its 
end. It has been a week of bewildering interest, but, 
as the sessions pass, a growing sense of responsibility 
and even of fear creeps over the hearts of the 1500 dele- 
gates. They are met for a week, after the preparation 
of years, to consider the witness of the church upon 
politics, economics and Christianity. Reports of re- 
markable ability have been presented upon many sub- 
jects and resolutions of far-reaching import have been 
carried, for the most part, with practical unanimity. 
But the delegates are not allowed to forget that 
C.O.P.E.C. is only a beginning. The church speaks 
with power; but the church has still to act. 

This afternoon, April 10, a moving welcome was 
given to Dr. Gore as he stepped forward to speak at 
the close of the debate upon industry and commerce, 
He was received with the veneration which is accorded 
to one of the pioneers whose witness for a generation 
has made C.O.P.E.C. possible. Many are outside our 
range now; but he still remains. It was fitting, there- 
fore, that he should remind us that many movements 


had converged upon C.O.P.E.C. 
hilaration and with dread because he 
feared the conference-disease, which leads an assembly 
to imagine that it has done something, when it has 
passed resolutions. He pointed out that in Russia the 
more moderate reformers in the hour of crisis had been 
swept aside simply because they had spent their energies 
upon talk; in its crisis the country turned to Lenin 
because he promised the people a way out in action. 
There is a warning in this for the church talking. The 
warning will not go unheeded. But is is impossible to 
miss the feeling of exhilaration in the conference. It is 
as if the church were like a battleship, stripping for 
action. 


It filled him with ex- 
dread—with 


MANY FELLOWSHIPS REPRESENTED 
At the outset of this article it may be interesting to 
comment upon the catholicity of C.O.P.E.C. Itistruethat 
the Roman Catholics who have done noble service in 
the preparations for this week are not present in their 
representative capacity. But apart from them all sec- 
tions of British Christendom are present. Dr. Temple, 
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bishop of Manchester, and Dr. Garvie have presided as 
chairman and vice-chairman. They, with the Rev. Hugh 
Martin and the secretaries. Miss Gardiner and Dr. 
Raven, have proved themselves to be masters of organi- 
zation. So it comes to pass that a conference of 1500 
delegates has been managed with consummate tact and 
judgment. 

Not only from all churches but from all our political 
groups there are members present. Peers of the realm, 
many bishops, members of parliament, historians, theo- 
logians, philosophers, economists, captains of industry 
and working men, pacifists and non-pacifists, represen- 
tatives of town and country-side—all are here. Never 
has such a wide and varied assortment of Britons been 
assembled in one place. There are with us many 
honored guests, not the least honored and welcomed 
being our friends from America. Two of them have 
already taken part, Miss Rhoda McCulloch, who spoke 
with great charm, and Bishop Cannon, who presented 
to us the wonderful results of prohibition. A hearty 
welcome, too, was given to Dr. Julius Richter of Berlin. 

To show the catholic character of the assembly I 
have taken at random one page of the membership list. 
In it I find the names of Anglicans, a Unitarian, two 
Americans, one German, two Danes, one Norwegian, 
the former leader of the Liberal party in the house of 
commons and the secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society. There are on that page churchmen, high, 
broad, low; English, Scots, Welsh; ministers and lay- 
men. But the most striking and thrilling fact is that 
C.O.P.E.C. is not simply a conference of social reform- 
ers but of social reformers who begin with the Christian 
faith in God and desire only to discover his will in 
This is the 


politics, economics and citizenship. one 


great agreement. 


THE CHRISTIAN AGREEMEN1 

When I reached the conference Dr. Raven was in his 
masterly and moving way setting forth this spiritual 
basis; Mr. Maltby with his rare insight followed and 
set forth the sacramental view of all life. A paper of 
Mrs. Evelyn Underhill’s was read, rich with the same 
spiritual passion. Now these speakers who presented 
the first report upon the “Nature of God” were not 
“opening with pages” as though some formal acknowl- 
edgement were being made of the eternal Lord; they 
were laying the foundations of all our thinking, the 
only foundations have been laid for 
C.O.P.E.C. And this faith is a Christian faith through 
and through. This is for me and for many others the 
thought which makes us ready to shout our alleluias. 
This vast women are 
humbly waiting to apply to human relationships the 
gospel of Christ. 

Statesmen, economists, historians, philosophers—and 
we are rich in all these —are gathered beneath the 
shadow of the cross. The church begins to speak, but 
it has first listened. Mrs. Underhill began her paper by 
quoting from Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “Back to Methusa- 
leh” in which it is told how Enoch walked on the moun- 


tains and heard the voices, and surrendered himself to 


which ever 


and varied host of men and 


They wish to get to the application. 
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do the will of the voices. It is no small thing whey 
sO many wait to hear the voice and to surrender their 
wills to the will of the voice which speaks of unutter. 
able love and mercy from the cross. 

It is not unlikely that reports may have come already 
of certain episodes in the conference. There is some 
danger that the massive power of the reports and the 
significance of the resolutions, founded upon them, may 
be obscured by the dramatic debates on the problems 
of sex and war. These had their moments of intense 
emotions, but they were but part of an ordered whole. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 

The reports on education were the first to be received 
after the opening one upon “The Nature of God.” [t 
is enough to say that the interpretation of education did 
not lack either in its large grasp of principle or in its 
practical recommendations. It is a resolution which we 
need, and what is resolution but the passing” of the idea 
into action? The place of religion as central to edu. 
cation was vindicated. The single wide interest which 
is demanded in education can only be found in the 
Christian faith in the kingdom of God, and many times 
it was declared that there could be no education which 
did not lead to the full and harmonious development of 
human personality according to the spiritual values set 
forth by Christ. 

In his powerful plea for adult education Mr. Basil 
Yeaxlee made a grave indictment of the church. Its 
educational work among adults was practically negligi- 
ble. He called for a new distribution of the powers 
available within the church so that this imperative task 
might be attempted and those who have left behind 
their schooldays might not be denied any longer their 
opportunity to enter into the inheritance of knowledge 
and truth. During the discussion a tribute was paid to 
the work already being done in settlements, adult 
schools, workers’ educational associations, and the like, 
but the agreement was general that the churches had 
not stood behind these movements as they might have 
done. Education, said Sir Henry Hadow in closing, 
had two tasks, to present the truth and to fit the mind 
to receive the truth, and he was glad that the con- 
ference had denied entirely the old distinction between 
secular and spiritual truth. Religion is not one subject 
among many, but a habit of mind which runs through 
all our life. 


WAR DECLARED AGAINST SLUM 

On the second day the conference dealt in the morn- 
ing with the home, in the afternoon with the problem 
of sex, and in the evening with leisure. The three te 
ports presented that day were of marked boldness ané 
freshness. In the debate upon the home there was 4 
constant recurrence to the need for more and better 
houses. War was declared upon the slum, and it was 
recognized that there must be political action if the 
housing problem was to be solved. A warning was 
sounded by one speaker who urged the churches not t 
ignore the power of drink to create the slum. Poverty 
causes drink, drink causes poverty. It is a vicious circle 
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which must be broken at more than one point. In a 
brief survey it is impossible to do justice to all the rec- 
ommendations in this report or in the real masterpiece 
upon leisure. 

SEX AND CHRISTIAN MORALS 


But it is no injustice to say that as a conference in 
the true sense of the word the assembly found itself 
in the debate upon sex. Before Tuesday afternoon the 
debates as debates had been good, but not remarkable, 
but that afternoon there was a courage and a passion 
shown and at the same time a readiness to hear both 
sides which made the session one not likely to be for- 
gotten by anyone present. The debate in its frankness 
would have shocked an audience in previous genera- 
tions. But there is a new and a healthier standard in 
such matters. The chief divergence among the mem- 
bers of the commission was upon birth-control. This 
divergence was revealed in the conference. The Rev. 
G. A. Studdert-Kennedy pleaded for a clear definition of 
terms. The commission had spoken of the merely ma- 
terial side of marriage and the spiritual side. He did 
not know what either of them meant; he knew of no 
meaning of marriage except the sacramental. But the 
chief division of opinion was shown upon the question 
how far it was ethically justifiable for married people 
to limit their families. There was no attempt to justify 
such limitation on the ground of self-indulgence or the 
shirking of duty. But some would justify it on physical 
or economic grounds. Canon Lacey, a very great 
scholar, at the close was most emphatic upon the peril 
toa nation which practised what Theodore Roosevelt 
called race-suicide. He was absolutely convinced that 
the practice was contrary to the will of God. But others 
who held a high sacramental view of marriage were 
equally sure that it was not contrary. 

In the end a resolution was passed calling upon the 
churches to investigate the whole problem so that they 
might give advice to troubled consciences. The res- 
olution as it was originally brought forward seemed 
to lean a little toward the side of those who under cer- 
tain conditions favored birth-control. It was altered by 
the definite vote of the assembly to make it quite clear 
that such investigation was not to be made with any 
bias toward the justification of the limitation of families. 
“Investigation” was the one line upon which the as- 
sembly agreed. The debate was marked by that sense 
of reality which comes when human beings in the face 
ofa grave problem speak out their souls. But such a 
debate cannot be reproduced. Upon the other direct, 
positive resolutions on sex, it is impossible to deal at 
this moment. They will be coming across the Atlantic 
in set form before long. 

WAR 

There is only time before the mail to refer to the 
critical debate upon Christianity and war. The mem- 
bers of the commission were divided upon the last issue 
between pacifism and non-pacifism. With the courage 
which has marked C.O.P.E.C. throughout, this discus- 
sion was carried into the open. Both sides were stated 
and defended with frankness but with entire fairness 
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for the most part, and with charity. In the end one 
amendment designed to water down the resolutions of 
the commission was rejected; and another intended to 
strengthen them was passed. This was to the effect 
“that all war is contrary to the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus Christ.” The first two resolutions as passed ran 
as follows (in addition to the amendment already 
mentioned) : 

“That the Christian churches should in their public 
testimony and with all their influence oppose all policies 
that provoke war, and support all conditions in the re- 
lation of nations favorable to peace and the agencies 
which support peace. 

“That they should unreservedly condemn and refuse 
to support in any way a war waged before the matter 
in dispute has been submitted to an arbitral tribunal or 
in defiance of the decisions of such a tribunal.” 


A DISTINCT ADVANCE NOTED 

Now the thing to remember here is that these two 
resolutions had the support of the entire commission— 
pacifists of course but no less those who do not go so 
far. That suggests a wonderful advance. The session 
was in itself a verification of the method adopted in 
C.O.P.E.C.; it is the direct opposite of the method com- 
mon in religious assemblies of hiding differences. Dur- 
ing this week it has been the way of delegates to have 
things out in the sure faith that in an assembly waiting 
to be guided by the Spirit there will be goodwill and 
consideration and a readiness to listen to the other side. 
A short time ago it would have been difficult to debate 
in an open assembly the problems raised by pacifism. 
On Wednesday these problems were discussed with 
perfect frankness and sincerity. There was no dis- 
order but rather a deep spiritual sense that we were go- 
ing down to the roots of things. 

Of other matters no less great, more will be written 
later. The hour is near to the one in which the mail 
leaves. The post office calls. 


The Church in Rural Ohio 


By Albert B. Aby 
} is THE CHURCH EXERCISING good business 


Is she 
practising good ethics in her home missionary appeal? 
Do her home missionary appropriations go into com- 
munities in which churches are scarce, or into those 
which already have so many churches that they cannot 
all live without help from the outside? One would not 
think that the church in this day would be willing to let 
questions so serious as these go unchallenged. When 
a capable secretary resigns from the home missionary 
board of a great denomination on the ground that he 
cannot conscientiously continue to promote a system 
of poor business and poor ethics, when another capable 
secretary defends both the ethics and the business sys- 
tem with the contention that at least ninety per cent 
of the enterprise is good business and when a reputable 


sense in her home missionary enterprise? 
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religious journal comes back with the opinion that less 
than fifty per cent of the enterprise is good business, let 
alone the question of ethics, it is evident that these are 
not merely idle questions. 


OHIO AS A TEST 


Now that the church is, in the main, committed to 
the principle of cooperation and is professedly united 
in her condemnation of destructive and unchristian 
competition, she must inform herself on this subject, 
and adjust her practices to her professions. With this 
conviction the following facts on the home missionary 
enterprise in rural Ohio are submitted. As is generally 
known, the rural church survey in Ohio which was be- 
gun by the Interchurch World Movement, was taken 
over and completed by the Ohio Council of Churches. 
Consequently during the period between the summer of 
1919 and the autumn of 1921 surveys reporting the con- 
ditions and activities of every church in Ohio, outside 
of her cities with populations of 5000 or more, were 
secured and tabulated and are on file in the office of the 
State Council of Churches. Thus there are made avail- 
able, not merely “sample” or “typical” cases, but re- 
ports covering all of the Protestant churches in rural 
Ohio which were receiving home missionary aid some- 
time between 1919 and 1921. 

A study of the home missionary enterprise in rural 
Ohio, as thus revealed throws a flood of light upon the 
But before 
examining the data, shall we first try to determine some 
standard of judgment? When are churches in “un- 
What constitutes “over- 
The answer will differ, of course, with the 
viewpoint of the individual. 
ditions in communities. 


questions at the beginning of this article. 


justifiable competition?” 
churching?” 
It will differ too with con- 
No inflexible rule can be given. 
But a general agreement on a common basis is not un- 
reasonable to hope for. In the early months of 1921, at 
two different meetings of the comity committee of the 
Ohio Council of Churches, lasting each a day and a half, 
in which meetings more than a hundred of the invited 
officials and prominent clergy of the denominations 
shared in the deliberations, these problems were studied, 
and principles expressing the united convictions of the 
men were formulated. 
adopted by 


These principles were later 
the assembly of the Ohio Council of 
Churches at its annual meeting, and ordered published 
in pamphlet form as “Principles of Comity Guiding the 
Ohio Council of Churches in Solving Interdenomina- 
tional Problems in Town and Country Territory.” 


THE THEORY 

On the subject in question these principles have this 
to say: “Every community with a population of 500 or 
more should have one competent, full-time, well-paid, 
resident pastor, and the efforts of both the community 
and the denominational officials should be directed to- 
ward bringing about this desired result at the earliest 
possible moment. In small communities of less than 
1000 population, one well-equipped Protestant church 
with adequate resident pastoral leadership shall be con- 
sidered sufficient to meet the needs. If additional 
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workers are needed, as will often be the case, the pastor 
might better have assistants to specialize in religious 
education, boys’ work, girls’ work, or some other form of 
specialized church activities, which will enable the 
church to reach different groups within the community, 
than to have competitors, all of whom are appealing to 
practically the same group. When the population ex. 
ceeds 1,000, it is open to question as to whether a second 
pastor should be installed. The decision should be based 
largely upon the demand within the community.” 

Without insisting that the above principles should be 
applied in defining “over-churching” and “unjustifiable 
church competition,” they are suggestive as expressing 
the growing sentiment of church leadership in Ohio, Ip 
contrast with these principles which express the desire 
of churchmen, witness the testimony of the survey as 
to the actual conditions in rural Ohio, and as to the 
actual practices of denominations in the perpetuation 
of churches by missionary aid. 


THE FACTS 


The surveys show that most of the home missionary 
appropriations have been going into communities which 
are already seriously afflicted with an over-supply of 
There are 403 churches in rural Ohio which 
reported receiving missionary aid. These 403 churches 
represent 25 different denominations, large and small. 
Of the 403 aided churches, all except 16 are in communi- 
ties in which other Protestant churches are located. The 
term “community,” as here used, included the village or 
town center and the surrounding rural area which logi- 
cally belongs to it as a trading center. Of the 403 aided 
churches, all except nine are located in communities in 
which there are fewer than 1000 inhabitants per church 
Thus, if one applies the principles adopted by the Ohio 
churchmen—one church for every thousand inhabitants 
or fraction thereof—it must be said that 394, or 97 per 
cent, of its 403 aided churches in rural Ohio are in com- 
munities which are at least not under-churched. 

To analyze further, 331, or 82 per cent, of the 403 
aided churches are in communities which contain fewer 
than 500 people within their borders for each church 
located therein. Again, 189, or 46 per cent, of the sub- 
sidized churches, have fewer than 300 people living in 
their respective communities for each church to work 
for! Of the 403 aided churches, 159 are in communities 
where two or more churches are receiving aid in com- 
petition with each other, and all but 21 of these are in 
communities with populations of less than 500 per 
church. It needs to be said, though, that of these 159, 
52 are cases where two or more churches of the same 


churches. 


denomination are yoked up for the support of one 
pastor. 

From these facts, taken from life during 1919-1921 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in rural Ohio, 
which is probably not unlike other states, by far the 
greater number of home missionary appropriations g0 
into communities where churches are already ovet- 
crowded and in harmful competition. Look at it again: 
331 aided churches, or 82 out of every hundred, are if 
communities, none of which can show 500 people per 
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church living within its boundaries, and in the case of 
all but seven of these 331 churches, there are two or 
more churches in competition. Eighty per cent of the 
aided churches in competition with sister churches, 
each trying to serve less than one-half the population 
which the Ohio churchmen have considered as a full 
task for an efficient church! 


ALL DENOMINATIONS INVOLVED 


The competitive nature of the home missionary appropria- 
tions is most marked in the small communities, communities 
in which the Ohio comity committee expressed the con- 
viction that there should be only one church. There 
are 110 aided churches located in communities which 
have a total population of 1000 or less each. In nine of 
these communities there are two churches, each of 
which is receiving missionary aid. So that there are 
101 such small communities into which missionary 
streams are flowing. Eighty-eight of these subsidized 
communities have each two or more churches within 
their borders. There are actually 325 churches in these 
88 small communities, an average of over three and 
one-third churches per community. The total popula- 
tions of the 88 communities is 58,007, an average popu- 
lation of 178 per church! Without any further presen- 
tation of figures let the reader judge for himself whether 
the rural home missionary enterprise as reported in 
1919-21 needs any reorganization. 

The conditions described here are common to all of 
the denominations which are in the home missionary 
business in rural Ohio. With practically no exception, if 
the situation is analyzed by denominations, the averages 
resulting are quite similar to those given above. The 
best defense which any denomination can offer for its 
practices is the manifestation of a sincere endeavor to 
A testimony of repentance and the 
fruits thereof are universally in order. There is reason 
to believe that some men in all denominations and large 
numbers in some denominations are sincerely trying 
to grapple with this problem. 

What are the remedies? A short-cut method would 
be for missionary officials of all denominations to serve 
notice upon all of their aided churches in over-churched 
communities that such aid would cease. Worse things 
might happen. But that, independent of other condi- 
tions, would not solve the problem. It would indeed 
reduce the number of churches in over-churched locali- 
ties, but it would always close the right church. It 
would in many instances work rank injustice to the 
local communities. The solution involves much more 
than the withdrawal of missionary support. It involves 
the reconstruction of organized Protestantism in those 
same communities, and that through the cordial, 
mutual, considerate give-and-take on the part of all of 
the denominations. 


remedy conditions. 


DEALING WITH THE PROBLEM 


To illustrate the necessity for a radical readjustment 
to remedy a condition which is becoming a reproach 
to the cause of Christ, let an imaginary case, which is 


Here 
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is Community X, having 800 people within its bounds 
and three churches at its center, which, we will agree, is 
two too many. Church A receives $300 missionary aid 
for the support of its pastor. Church B and C receive 
none. Now a simple way to reduce the number of 
churches in X would be to withdraw aid from church A. 
It would have to quit. The village would be less over 
churched. But look deeper. Church A has a good edi- 
fice, constructed for community service and valued at 
$15,000. It has 150 active members and represents two- 
thirds of the reliable Christian people of the community. 
It has been, perhaps from pioneer days, the leading 
force for righteousness in X. Its pastor, reasonably 
well-trained for leadership, is giving every ounce of 
his energy to that community, and to all of it, in so far 
as local conditions permit. He is a decided community 
asset. Given a free hand and a united community, he 
could make his well-equipped church a tremendous force 
for the general welfare of X. 


A COMPLICATED PROBLEM 


Churches B and C have a combined membership of 
85 as against 150 in church A. And the adherents of 
churches B and C do not represent the moral leader- 
ship of the community very largely. They are sincere 
Christian people, scattered throughout the country. The 
very structure of the work of churches B and C has 
precluded the cultivation of a deepening community 
consciousness among them. But they are there as a 
The community is divided. 
strong its interest in 
make an appeal 


part of the community. 
Church A, no matter how 
community welfare, 
for community support without laying itself open 
to the charge of assuming an unchristian attitude toward 
its weaker sisters. Christian courtesy limits it largely 
to its own membership for support. Hence, its appeal 
to the denomination. It feels that the services of a 
worthy pastor demand at least a living wage. 

Now, church B also has a pastor with a manse in the 
village, but he serves three other churches, located five, 
seven, and nine miles away respectively, each of which 
is likewise situated in communities which are split up 
by competing churches. A mere fraction, therefore, of 
his time and thought can be given to his home village 
of X. He preaches there once in two weeks, but he 
thinks in terms of four churches, rather than in terms 
of a community. 

The pastor of church C has his residence in a village 
ten miles distant where he occupies the parsonage be- 
side his other church there. His situation in his village 
is not unlike that of the pastor of church A in X. His 
church is not quite able to support him adequately, so 
he accepts a call from church C in X and comes over 
there every second Sunday evening for a service, in- 
cidentally supplementing his meager salary. That is 
his “home missionary” support. But instead of helping 
to build up the church and community life of X, he 
saps it, not because of the few hundred dollars which 
he earns and carries away, nor that he shows an un- 
christian spirit, but because he contributes to the divided 
and weakening condition of the community. 


dares not 
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Thus it will be seen that there are three types of 
competitive subsidizing at work in X; first, the direct 
method of systematic financial aid through the denomi- 
national board, which keeps church A at work; second, 
the equally systematic “circuit” form through which 
three other churches enable church B to stay on the 
map in X; and third, the hit and miss practice through 
which church C volunteers to serve as the “home mis- 
sionary society” for a pastor in a neighboring village, 
in consideration of which he serves as their supply, 
thus giving them a prolonged existence in X. Thus all 
three churches in X are being subsidized directly or 
indirectly, all three are weakened by the competitive 
mix-up, all three denominations alike share in the re- 
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sponsibility for the deplorable situation, and Communi- 
ty X “pays the bills.” Of all parties involved it is mak. 
ing the main contribution! And Community X is wak- 
ing up to that fact. It is not objecting to paying bills, 
but it is making up its mind that in the future it wil} 
contribute to community up-building and not to destruc- 
tive competition in the name of religion, and it is ip- 
quiring with growing insistence how this change can 
be brought about. 

There are many Community Xs, in Ohio at least, and 
there are indications that they will not much longer 
tolerate conditions which they are coming to look upon 
as unprofitable and as out of harmony with the spirit of 
Christ. 


British Table Talk 


London, May 14 

T IS holy week and though the business of the world goes on in 
I the same manner, there is more seriousness in the minds of men 
than at other times. Between the modern mind and the cross there is 
a peculiar affinity. Those who went through the sorrows of the war 
cannot forget “that strange Man on his cross.” In the churches 
there are many services in which by lantern or by music 

Holy the is told afresh. 
Week 


story The better-equipped churches 
give renderings of Bach’s “The Passion according to St. 
Matthew” or “The Passion according to St 


Others with smaller choirs give “The Crucifixion” by 


John.” 
Stainer or 
“Olivet to Calvary” by Maunden. There are many sermons preached 
during the days of the week; and many will gather at the service 
of Tenebrae at the Roman Churches and in some Anglican. At the 
King’s Weigh House where Dr. Orchard ministers there is the only 
celebration of Tenebrae in any free church known to me. On Good 
Friday there are many in churches and theatres. It is 
remarkable how great a change there has been in this country in its 


services 


manner of keeping this season. There was a time in my recollection 
when there were far fewer opportunities of worship and recollection 
in holy week. It was significant to notice that at the close of 
c. O. P. E. C. all the speakers—Anglican and free—assumed that 
we were on the eve of a sacred week in which all of us would turn 
towards the Lord who walked before his disciples towards the cross. 
No.such general appeal would have been made thirty years ago; but 
thirty years ago there could not have been any C. O. P. E. C. 
* * > 


A. L. Smith 


There will be many old pupils of Dr. A. L. Smith in America; 
they will share in the grateful memory with which a host of Oxford 
men recall a great and inspiring teacher. When I was in Oxford 
thirty years or so ago, A. L. Smith was a tutor in history. I never 
spoke to him, but his face and his fame were known to. all of us. 
He had practically written nothing at that time, though it was said 
even then that he had provided material for many books written by 
absorbent pupils. Afterwards he received many honors, being made 
of Balliol in 1916 and doctor of St. Andrews in 1919. 
Through the Rhodes scholars he came to have many close links 
with the United States and Canada which he visited in 1910. To the 
last he wrote very little though he published “Church and State in 
the Middle Ages” in 1913. He was content to be a teacher and 
among the teachers of Oxford he will always rank high. It is in 
one sense an act of self-abnegation, but if a man is thinking only of 
his service to knowledge, he can have no more important office than 
to inspire others with a passion for truth and through them to speak 
and to act. In his later years the master of Balliol took an increasing 
part in social problems. He worked hard in the Workers’ Educa- 


master 


tional Association and he presided over the Committee on Adult 
Education which issued a remarkably able report. Much of his 
thought and energy in his later years was given to the task of 
bringing Christianity into the range of education and other practical 
affairs. But, so the Times says, with all his interest in applied 
Christianity he confessed that he had no understanding of the 
mystic side of religion. To have the ripe wisdom of such a scholar 
on the side of applied Christianity was a great gain; his name went 
for much with generations of Oxford men and in the eyes of critical 
scholars a cause which enlisted the good will and enthusiasm of 
A. L. Smith was one which could not be overlooked. There are 
many of the notables of this land with a great place in the public 
eye who have not moved the real mind of the nation so deeply as 
Smith did. Yet the average men will ask “Who was this Smith?” 
And from hundreds of voices in all parts of the world there will 
come back the answer “By his hands we were admitted into the 
golden realms of knowledge; he taught us what it meant to be a 
scholar; and life for us is different because he entered into it.” 
* * * 


And So Forth 


The heads of the government show signs of irritation. They will 
be all the better for a brief holiday. There was a free fight in the 
commons between two members; but when they cooled down, they 
apologized and no doubt will not be any the worse friends. As a 
matter of fact, these scenes are much more serious in the press than 
in the house . The government is making a serious at- 
tempt to do business with Soviet Russia The question of 
the Sunday opening of the Wembly Exhibition is still being de- 
bated hotly. A bill is to be introduced sanctioning this action but 
it will be fiercely opposed The Baptist Union will be the first 
in the field for the May meetings; under the guidance of Dr. T. R. 
Glover it should not lack in interest and vitality. For the London 
Missionary Society Dr. Norwood is the preacher and the chair at 
the annual meeting will be taken by Miss Margaret Bondfield, a 
member of the government who has a brother, Dr. Bondfield of 
China, at one time an L. M. S. missionary Kelman 
has arrived. He will begin his ministry in Hampstead on April 24. 
The church is on the west of the Heath, a beautiful building, not 
large but well-situated especially to reach the students of London, 
and Dr. Kelman has always been one whom students hear gladly. 

. + > 
Propaganda 


Miss Rose Macauley has been pointing out in the Guardian an 
uncomfortable fact in human psychology of which many good people 
take too little account. Propaganda tends to convert readers of it 
to the other side. Dr. Gore confesses that he first discovered the 
attraction of Catholic doctrine in a book written in the interest of 
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Protestantism, but Miss Macauley must be left to illustrate the 
truth in her own inimitable way: “When I read Dr. Inge, I feel 
quite sure that the only right people in this world must be priest- 
ridden Roman Catholic slum-dwellers, who are having enormous 
families and striking for higher wages in order to educate them 
all in the most expensive schools. I exalt the charcoal-burner and 
his simple faith, the Trade Unions and their venal desires. When 
I read the Daily Herald, (our only Labor Daily) I feel equally 
sure that the only good people are the blue-blooded and the captains 
of industry, and I am filled with desire to go out strike-breaking 
and grind the faces of the poor. ‘Bolshevism,’ I murmur. ‘Gramo- 
phones. Fur coats.’ (One forgets the meaning of these war-cries, 
but they should sound all right.) “What is England coming to? Let 
them know their places and keep them. . . . Taking the bread out of our 
children’s mouths. . . . Canaille. .. .’ When I read Roman Catho- 
lic apologists, I say, “To hell with the Pope. Remember St. Bar- 
tholomew, Guy Fawkes, Gunpowder treason and plot.’ When I see 
letters in the Press from the Church Defense League and others 
of the same way of thinking, I am, for a season, High Church, 
even Anglo-Catholic; I send for a Retreat list, and (almost) for 
tickets for the Anglo-Catholic Conference. The Morning Post 
creates its daily toll of Radicals, the Westminster Gazette and Daily 
News raise up true-blue Diehards, and it is common knowledge 
that Members of Parliament have to be forcibly restrained by their 
leaders from crossing the floor after every speech uttered by one 
of their own party. And very natural, too, as all of us who have 
heard Members of Parliament speaking will agree.” 

I wonder if this is a common experience. I know that I share it; 
and it is only by abstention from all Protestant and Free Church 
Defence assemblies that I remain a convinced Free Churchman and 
Protestant. 

EpWArD SHILLITO. 


BOOKS 


Tue Story oF THE WALLOONS by William Elliott Griffis (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.00) is a contribution to the tercentenary of the found- 
ing of New York. At least that event makes this the best time, as 
Dr. Griffis is the best man, for this book. These French-speaking 
Protestants from Belgium had the spirit of the Pilgrim fathers, 
the religious and home-building impulse. Their work has been 
largely forgotten because of the more conspicuous achievements of 
later emigrants who occupied the same soil. 

Primarily intended for use in secondary schools but a thoroughly 
readable volume is Monern History by C. J. H. Hayes and Parker 
T. Moon (Macmillan, $2.40). It is not simply a post-bellum edition 
of an anti-bellum text-book, but a new book written entirely from 
the standpoint of the present situation. And it really does make a 
difference. Two-thirds of the book is devoted to the nineteenth 
century and nearly half of it to the period since 1848. 

New editions have been issued of Charles A. Ellwood’s Recon- 
STRUCTION OF Reticion (Macmillan, $2.25) and Mathews and 
Smith’s Dictionary oF Re.icion AND Etuics (Macmillan, $3.00). 
We do not know by what skill and economies of publishing so 
large and costly a book can be issued at so low a price as this new 
edition of the dictionary. Perhaps in anticipation of the very large 
sale which it ought to have. Ellwood’s more recent book CurisTtian- 
Ty AND Soctat Scrence (Macmillan, $1.75) is a sequel to the recon- 
struction and a further elaboration of the thesis that “a Christian 
world not only is practicable but in the long run it will be found 
that no other sort is practical.” The former book closed with that 
Statement, and the latter one closes with this: “We must have a 
Christian world or we must have a social chaos.” 

A companion volume to Sir James G. Frazier’s Golden Bough is 
his more recently published Fork Lore in tHE Otp TesTAMENT 
(Macmillan, $5.00). This latter is an abridgment in one volume of 
the original three-volume edition. It embodies a study of the 
Primitive factors in our Semitic inheritance, as the Golden Bough 
does for the corresponding elements in the classical tradition. The 
study of analogies between the beliefs and institutions of ancient 
Israel and the faiths and customs of savages of today is an inter- 
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esting and illuminating procedure, and it appreciably supplements 
the evidence of documents and monuments, but it should be realized 
that it involves large opportunities for error through the temptation 
to assume a fixed and uniform type of development and to press 
analogies beyond the limits of their validity. The emphasis upon 
the barbarian and primitive factors in the Hebrew religion is no 
disparagement of its higher elements, so long as one does not 
try to make himself believe that the former represent final utter- 
ances of divine wisdom. 

Brack Macic by Kenneth L. Roberts (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50) 
might, so far as its title goes, be a study of witchcraft, or another 
volume to put on the shelf beside Frazier’s, but in reality it is an 
account of the Fascisti movement in Italy and the magical results 
which the black shirts have produced. This author considers Fas- 
cismo as a reaction against government-ownership, socialism, bureau- 
cracy and governmental meddling with private enterprise, and 
his main purpose is to combat the progressive tendency in America. 
The book is written in the well-known Saturday-Evening-Post dia- 
lect. If it were translated into English the substantial and inform- 
ing part of it would bear a strong resemblance to that very striking 
and excellent book, The Red Dragon and the Black Shirts, by Per- 
cival Phillips of the London Daily Mail. 

The story of a Mexican mine as seen by a young mining engineer 
is given by Ralph McAllister Ingersoll in In anp Unper Mexico 
(Century, $2.50). The writer, who is modest as well as young— 
sometimes the two qualities do go together even now—indulges in 
no generalizations about Mexican problems but just tells what he 
saw, and he tells it in a snappy style with no hectic effort at clever- 
ness. Another underground book of a very different kind is James 
Baikie’s A Century or ExcavaATION IN THE LAND oF THE PuHA- 
raoHS (Revell, $3.00), a fairly comprehensive but not quite com- 
plete account of the whole course of modern Egyptian exploration 
from the age of pillage to the period of regulated scientific re- 
search, to and including the tomb of Tutankhamen. Tue Lire or 
THE ANCIENT East by the same author (Macmillan, $4.00) covers 
a wider field of exploration but touches only the high spots. It 
tells the story of modern excavation of certain selected sites includ- 
ing Abydos, Thebes, Babylon, Nineveh, Troy, and Cnossos to show 
the processes of archaeological research and something of what has 
been discovered in this way about the life and civilization of the 
ancient east. The author fully realizes that exploration of this sort 
involves not merely digging things up but giving them such inter- 
pretation as to make the dead and buried generaticns come to life 
in the mind of the reader. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
As Others See Us 


Evitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: A few months back I went to America. I traveled 
only in the eastern and the northern states and in parts of the 
middle west making a railway journey of over 3,000 miles. I 
went to Washington in the south, Chicago in the west and to 
Niagara Falls and the Canadian towns of Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal in the north. I may therefore claim to have got some 
idea of the American ideal of fellowship and brotherhood and 
just dealing between man and man, as actually practised in 
your country. A colored man is treated by the average Ameri- 
can as if he does not belong to humanity. Americans have 
a natural hatred for the Negroes, and it may be stated as a 
common fact that the average Americans at first sight take 
the Indians to be Negroes and they are treated in the same 
An Indian must call himself a Hindu, be he a Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Christian, Buddhist or of any other religious 
denomination. In many places, although I travelled with a 
turban on just to indicate that I was an Indian Hindu, and to 
my regret I could not put a poster on my forehead or on my 
back to indicate my nationality, I was no better than a hated 
Negro in the eyes of Americans whose fellow-citizens are now 
trying to teach us in our country brotherliness and just dealing 


way. 
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between man and man. In Washington, the capital of the 
federal government and within a few hundred yards of the 
capitol, the meeting place of the two houses of congress of the 
most democratic republic in the world, I was refused food in 
public restaurants owned by white people. In other towns even 
in the north the same fate awaited me. I tried in not less than 
a dozen barber shops in the towns of Detroit, Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls to get my hair cropped, but not a single white 
barber would touch the hair of my head. Away from some 
big cities, such as New York, Chicago, Boston, etc., people 
would not sit near me either in railways or in street cars, if 
they could help it. It was difficult to get accommodation in 
hotels. I am sorry to say that even some of the Y. M. C. A.’s 
did not hesitate to show their color prejudices by refusing 
accommodation. When I expressed my intention of visiting 
Birmingham in the south, I was told by the American Express 
Company of New York that I could not get a sleeping car 
compartment in the train as the well-known Pullman Company 
weuld not sell tickets for a sleeper to a colored man in the 
southern states; nor could the Express Company get for me 
any hotel accommodation in that part for the same reason. 
Of course those who are stationed in one place may get known 
and may not have bitter experience. But a country is generally 
judged by the treatment meted out to strangers, for real polite- 
ness and courtesy are always appreciated and recognized when 
they are extended to strangers. I must admit wherever I went 
with letters of introduction I was very well treated, but this 
may be said to be confined only to those who happened to 
come to know me and to know something about India and 
Hindus. The treatment I received in the various countries in 
Eurepe, when travelling there, is just the reverse. The contrast 
I do not want to go into the details 
of my good experience about the industrial, commercial, educa- 
tional and various other activities in America, for which I have 
great admiration. America is going ahead of many other coun- 
tries in these respects. But I would only tell our American mis- 
India they 


is so clear and noticeable. 


sionaries in when want to preach to us about 
brotherliness, just dealing between man and man and so on, 
“Halt; physician, heal thyself!” We want the almighty dollars 
of America—and she has plenty of them—for use in India for 
education, sanitation and other philanthropic and humanitarian 
works which are urgently needed in this country; and we may 
very well do with missionaries for this class of work and we 
shall be thankful and grateful to them for their services. But 
when they want to teach us about just dealing between man 
man, it better for 


religion to return to their own land and turn their attention 


and would be far these missionaries of 
towards their own country people, men and women, and edu- 
cate them about this idealism and brotherliness and as to how 
to treat the colored people in their own country, so that real 
Christian fellowship and brotherliness might be fostered and 
practiced there. 


Bangalore, India. A. M. Sen. 


A Clean Bill of Health 


Evitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: In your editorial, “Religion in the Denominational College,” 
you very fairly challenge the efficiency of such institutions as to their 
usefulness, either to religion or education. If they cannot meet 
your criticism they certainly represent a questionable investment 
of money and energy. May I cite a few facts, however, regarding 
one of these institutions. Earlham College is a denominational school 
under the care of the Society of Friends. It welcomes students of 
any slightly over half of its 
It has this year an enrollment 
It therefore easily comes within the 


and all religious faiths, and only 
student body belong to the Friends. 
of five hundred 
purview of your editorial. 

In the department devoted to the study of the Bible, the church 
and religion, the spirit of investigation and search for truth is quite 
as free as it is in the departments devoted to a study of physical 
and social sciences. Perhaps this may be suggestive of the reason 


why 170 students have elected courses in Bible and religion. 


students. 
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And while it is true that young people who come to college with 
plans laid to be ministers change while they are students, it is no more 
true of the ministry than of any of the other callings which students 
follow. There are, and ought often to be, changes in the choice 
of a life vocation while a student is in college. 

At the present, more students who are enrolled in the four college 
classes are looking forward to a definite religious work than had 
such plans when they entered college as freshmen. 

Richmond, Ind. CLARENCE E. Pickerr, 


Constructive Criticism 


Eniror Tue CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: You have done well in beginning to fight against War! 
These resolutions warning the government that various organiza- 
tions will have nothing to do with any coming conflict are more or 
less worth while simply as a means of education. But can’t we get 
something constructive? The unity of peace lovers is becoming 
endangered, If the national organizations for promoting peace could 
make peace with one another and form one organization like the 
Anti-Saloon League, whose business it would be to strike at all 
causes of war by legal and educational means, we would get some- 
where. If we united in a drive for government ownership of muni- 
tions and a law demanding the conscription of wealth in war times 
would it not bring the fight into the open where all peace lovers 
could see the issue and unite? 


Dayton, Ohio. CuHartes W. BrasHanres, 


Honor of Church at Stake 


Enror Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just now finished reading your article in the current 
issue entitled, “War is NOT a Crime.” I thank you, sir, for that 
fine, heart-searching statement. You are on the right road, and | 
have been pleased again and again to read the ringing statements 
that come in The Christian Century against this gigantic and 
monstrous thing we call war. I congratulate you and your fellow 
editors in majoring on this subject. The honor, the very life of 
the church, is at stake. We can not as Christians longer blow hot 
and cold on the subject. I find myself bearing down on it in my 
men’s class; I find it creeping into my Sunday evening questions 
and answers. The Christian Century has a tonic in it that braces 
a man for his task, and after reading each issue I feel that I have 
really been somewhere. 


Fresno, Calif. Meape E. Dutt. 


Looking at Jesus 


Epitor Tue CHristiaAN CENTURY: 


SIR: I have just finished reading your article, “Fundamentalism, 
Modernism, and Christ.” I am sorry that you seem to regard so 
lightly “the framework” in which the Christian church during the 
found Christ. Where has that “framework” come 
Has it not come from the very words of the Savior himself; 


centuries has 
from? 
has not he himself furnished the material that explains his ex- 
istence? Where does liberalism find its Jesus of whom you say 
that “we are too deeply drawn and held by him, by the charm and 
dignity of his person, by the cryptic translucence of his speech,” ete.’ 
Where do you find the historic Christ if not in the gospels, and how 
can you separate him from his words? You say fundamentalism is 
That is certainly news. Christ is not 4 
riddle to the regenerate, for they have made the same experience 
as the apostles who were ready to go out and proclaim not that 
“God is like Jesus,” which Christ never said, but that Jesus is God 
the sin-bearer and sanctifier of his people. I know that Jesus has 
suffered and died for me, for my sin, and no argument can shake 
this conviction which the living Savior himself has put into my 
heart. In view of this fundamental difference between us, and in 
view of the fact that you approach Christ and see him only by 
human eyes, I ask you to discontinue sending the magazine to me 
Augustana Theological Seminary, Eric H. ULAHLSTROM. 
Rock Island, III. 


“unable to explain him.” 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for May 18. Lesson text: Isa. 37:14, 21-23, 29, 33-36 


The Preacher in Politics 


SAIAH WAS an aristocrat. He associated with his king upon 

an almost equal basis. He was well born and refined, while in 
intellect and soul he far out-ranked the monarch. Hezekiah enjoyed 
the companionship of this man of God. In the cool of the evening 
he loved to walk in the fragrant gardens with his counselor. No 
man whom he knew had such power of encouragement and inspira- 
tion as Isaiah. 

In this story of Sennacherib there seems to be some conflict. If 
one takes the story found on the tablet in the British Museum one 
would have to believe that Sennacherib besieged Jerusalem, won a 
great victory, carrying away not only vast treasure, but also thou- 
sands of people. Jerusalem was placed under heavy tribute, according 
to this source. 

The poet Byron, however, wrote as follows: 


“The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the, leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown.” 


Isaiah advised against any treaty of defence with Egypt, for he 
saw clearly that Egypt was a broken reed, while any alliance with 
the southern power would only enrage Assyria and give cause for 
invasion and destruction. Had the preacher’s voice prevailed with 
the king, it is probable that Jerusalem could have made an easy 
settlement with Sennacherib. 

Aside from an historical question, this story of the widespread 
death by pestilence in the Assyrian army contains a deep and 
helpful truth. Clearly we saw, in the event at the Red Sea, how 
God opens the way for those who go straight forward in his busi- 
ness. We know that is true; historically, and in every other way. 
We also know that brute force cannot be counted upon to win 
battles. Napoleon used to say that God is on the side of the 
strongest battalions; that was his philosophy. But Field Marshal 
French, himself an Englishman, admits that “God won Waterloo.” 
God certainly did, for that insolent materialist Napoleon had to be 
stopped. 
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The manager of a large national book 
store writes: 


“Not long ago, a customer came to our book store and purchased 


some five or six the most worth-while recent titles. When I said ° 
him, “You evidently know a good book when you see one,’ he replied, * 
read Tue Curistian Century.” 

And this is one reason why our book business has doubled during the 
past year. Our customers have learned that we = not simply sell books: 
we sell the books that we can recomme: 
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Many a fully armored Goliath has been stopped by some spiritual 
David. By every rule of the game of war Germany stood to win 
in those early days of the great war. When the history of that 
desperate struggle is written you will see how that frail Belgian line, 
together with those amazing English “Tommies” (fifteen feet apart 
in their shallow trenches and with not half enough ammunition), 
side by side with their French brothers, proved that the battle is 
not to the strong. 


Some day, when we are brave enough, we will learn to put our 
trust in spirit and not in stuff. Kirby Page has written the most 
significant book of the year, “War, Its Causes, Consequences and 
Cure.” I had the honor of being with Mr. Page in London when 
he was writing that book and I know how deeply he feels upon 
this subject. He believes that war is wrong and that it is always 
wrong. How deeply he has stirred public sentiment by this appeal 
may be seen in Harry Emerson Fosdick’s statement in the intro- 
duction to that volume. Last night I read these words from James 
Y. Simpson: “To insist that racial, national, or class antagonisms 
are inevitable and ineradicable because they are instinctive, and 
that therefore war will be a constant element in human society, is 
to make an assertion in defiance of the most significant facts about 
man, namely, that he is par excellence the educable animal, who 
learns by experience; it is also to ignore the growing realization 
that war is treason to civilization itself.” 

I confess that I have not yet come through to complete pacificism, 
but I am certain that preachers and laymen of light and leading 
must lift their voices against war. Must the spirit surrender to 
brute force? Must law and reason bow before savage strength? 
Must Christ give way to Caesar? Must the church yield to the 
state? In Europe they are saying now that the Quakers are the 
only true Christians. The recent Student Volunteer convention 
threw light upon this new world problem. Thousands of these 
young people flatly opposed war as a method, not through fear, but 
through bravery. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Morrison to Spend 
Summer in Europe 


Dr. Morrison, editor of The Christian 
Century, will sail on May 17 for a three 
months’ visit to the European continent. 
He will visit France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and other countries. His 
itinerary as now planned will bring him 
to Paris on May 26; Rome, June 9; 
Geneva, July 2; Vienna, July 12, Berlin, 
July 20; Cologne, July 28; London, Au- 
gust 7. European readers of The Chris- 
tian Century who wish to meet Dr. Mor- 
rison may communicate with him in those 
cities care of the Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company. Mrs. Morrison will 
pany him. 


accom- 


Geneseo Presbytery 
Against Credal Tests 

At its recent session the presbytery of 
Geneseo, in northern New York, adopted 
resolutions which, after affirming loyalty 
to the accepted standards of the 
byterian churches, affirmed the 
“that it would be most unwise and un- 
charitable to require of ordained min- 
isters, secretaries of our mission boards, 
and instructors in our theological semi- 
naries to affirm or reaffirm their allegi- 
ance to the doctrinal standards of our 
church, thus casting a reflection upon the 
sincerity of earnest men who have been 
unyielding in their faithfulness to Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” The pres- 
bytery also expressed its belief in “the 
supreme devotion and Christian loyalty 
of our missionaries at home and abroad,” 
and pledge to them “absolute 
divided suport.” 


Pres- 


belief 


and un- 


History in a Single 
Chinese Church 

In the city of Amoy, China, the first 
church building to be erected by Protes- 
tants in that country has just been cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth anniversary. Built 
by one mission, the edifice has been the 
property of several bodies in the course 
of its history, but today it is called the 
Chinese Christian church, and is self-sup- 
ported and self-governing. 


Methodist Preachers of Chicago 
Would Outlaw War 

The Methodist preachers of Chicago 
and vicinity, in their meeting of April 28, 
adopted a series of resolutions on war not 
greatly different from those that have 
been passed by many Methodist bodies. A 
call for the outlawry of war was in- 
cluded, and the ministers put themselves 
on record as opposed to the whole war 
system. The government was asked not 
to sell arms or to permit its nationals to 
engage in that traffic. 


Nebraska Congregationalists 
Stand Against War 

The Blue Valley Association of Con- 
gregational churches, in its annual meet- 
ing held at Sutton, Neb., on April 24, 
adopted this resolution: “Whereas, we 
believe that war is the world’s chief col- 
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lective sin, directly contrary to the spirit 
and teachings of Jesus Christ, be it re- 
solved that we, the ministers and mem- 
bers of the Blue Valley association of 
Congregational churches, declare our op- 
position to the whole war system and our 
inability to support future wars or add 
to them the sanction of the Christian re- 
ligion.” 


Postage Stamps to Mark 
Huguenot Celebration 

A special series of one, two and five 
cent postage stamps will be put on sale 
by the government during May to mark 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
settlement of New York and the middle 
Atlantic states by the Walloons and 
Huguenots. Catholic papers claim that 
the celebration is all a mistake, and that 
New York was really discovered by a 
Catholic, but the government seems to be 
going ahead with its plans for the cele- 
bration of the Protestant explorers just 
the same. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
This Summer 

The Missionary Education Movemert 
announces that it will conduct six con- 
ferences this summer, as follows: Blue 
Ridge, N. C., June 27-July 7; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 1-10; Silver Bay, N. Y., 
July 5-15; Asilomar, Cal., July 11-21; 
Lake Geneva, Wis., July 25-August 4; 
Seabeck, Wash., July 25-August 4. These 
conferences offer a regular three year 
course of study, leading to a certificate 
of training in missionary education. 
Christianity Breeds 
World Organizations 

According to statistics compiled in 
England there were, at the opening of this 
year, 353 international organizations for 


all kinds of purposes, besides the eighteen 
commissions directly connected with the 
league of nations. The first to have been 
organized was the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance, with the World Alliance of the 
Y.M.C.A. in second place. 


Christianity and the 
Rug-makers of Peking 

Leaders of Christian activity in China 
are showing an increasing interest in the 
fate of the thousands of workers who toil 
at the rug-looms of Peking. This industry 
has shown a rapid increase in the past few 
years, and the value of the product has 
likewise advanced. A _ recent study of 
205 shops showed 6,834 workers, many of 
them apprentices. Working hours were 
from dawn to dark. The physical condi- 
tions under which these rugs are produced 
are reported as appalling. Most of the 
shops are small, overcrowded, poorly 
ventilated and utterly unsanitary. More 
than ninety per cent of the weavers were 
found to be working more than twelve 
hours daily. Less than seven per cent re- 
ceived a day of rest in the week. Three- 
quarters of the paid workers receive a 
wage of less than $9 silver per month. 
The apprentices get no wages save their 
food and an occasional small allowance. 
There were found to be 2.85 apprentices 
to every paid worker. These are the facts 
behind the Chinese rugs on sale in Ameri- 
can markets, and they constitute a human 
challenge that the Chinese church and the 
missionaries are now trying to meet. 


Minister’s Son Proves 
Speedy Builder 

Dr. Merton S. Rice is building, in the 
Metropolitan Methodist church, what is to 
be one of Detroit’s most commanding 
edifices. It has taken a long time in the 


Bishop Anderson Speaks on Sex 


N CONNECTION WITH the Lenten 
addresses given in one of the theatres 
of Chicago Bishop Anderson, of the Epis- 


copal church, spoke on the relation of 
sex morality to Christianity. The bishop 
.dmitted the difficulties that beset such 
a subject, arising from the prudishness 
of good people on one hand and from 
practices and circumstances on the other 
so filthy as to be unmentionable. The 
prudish have enveloped the subject in a 
perilous silence, while others have invested 
it with a flagrant immodesty. The old 
Manichean heresy, that matter is solely 
evil, and that marriage is therefore evil 
also, is not dead yet. The heresy even 
crops out in the statement in the baptis- 
mal office, “Forasmuch as all men are 
conceived and born in sin.” A statement 
like this is utterly inconsistent with the 
blessing of the union of man and woman 
in the office of matrimony. 

Sex is the seat of creative faculties. 
Recreation and the reproduction of the 
species is a wonderful mystery, whereby 
man is in partnership with God. It is the 
misuse, the abuse, the perversion or com- 


mercialism of sex, which is sinful. The 
Christian standard of sex morality iden- 
tifies the sex function exclusively with 
marriage, the family, and the home. Over 
against this standard are put fornication, 
adultery, whoremongering, and lascivious- 
ness. The bible and our Lord condemo 
immorality. Jesus condemns the si 
emphatically, but is very tender to the 
sinner. His attitude is very much of 4 
contrast to the attitude of men to fallen 
women, and of women to their fallen 
sisters. 

To solve the problem of sex morality, 
as Christians we must take it out of ob 
scurity, exalt it, dignify it as we dignily, 
for example, the tuberculosis problem. 
Also we must uphold the Christian law 
of marriage, “They twain are one flesh’ 
Monogamy is the Christian standard 
Will any one today plead for polygamy, 
promiscuity, or free love? Also fathers 
must be more of companions to the 
sons, and mothers to their daughters 
The bishop also urged discrimination ® 
reading the mass of sex literature of the 
day. 
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building. Recently the parsonage of the 
Whitmore Lake church in Michigan, of 
which Dr. Rice’s son, Rev. Allen B. Rice, 
js pastor, burned. Within six weeks the 
young preacher had moved into a newly 
built and furnished home. Reports from 
Michigan state that the father now admits 
the superiority of the son as a builder. 


Missouri Disciples Increase 
College Support 

Disciples of Christ in Missouri, accord- 
ing to the latest report of their educational 
commission, have increased their gifts 
for the support of their colleges by 116 
per cent in the last three years. Every one 
of the six institutions under the charge of 
the denomination has greatly enlarged its 
program during this period, so that the 
present total enrolment reaches 1,544 
students, of whom 33 are studying for the 
ministry. The Missouri movement, now 
in its fifth year, has received a total of 
$1,264,067 from 17,500 donors represent- 
ing 730 churches. To this $100,000 will 
be added by the General Education Board 
and $750,000 will eventually come to 
Culver-Stockton College from the estate 
of R. H. Stockton. 


Dr. Speer Will Not 
Be Moderator 


Reports that Dr. Robert E. Speer, sec- 
retary of the board of foreign missions, 
would be accepted by Presbyterian 
modernists as their candidate for modera- 
tor of the approaching general assembly 
received their quietus when Dr. Speer 
definitely refused to accept his election as 
a commissioner to that body. Dr. Speer 
had been chosen from the presbytery of 
Jersey City. 


Ford Hall Completes 
Sixteenth Season 


Ford Hall, Boston’s center for the dis- 
cussion of current problems in the light 
off religion, has just completed its sixteenth 
season in a glory of mounting success. 
For twenty-five Sunday nights during 
the past winter speakers of national repu- 
tation have brought capacity crowds to 
this famous open forum. Among the 
speakers have been Gov. William E. 
Sweet, of Colorado, who spoke on 
‘Twentieth Century Democracy;” Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, of the Nation, 
whose subject was “Europe Collapsing;” 
Mrs Charlotte Perkins Gilman, on “Lop- 
sided Religion;” Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
on “Five Years After the War: A Pacifist 
Looks at the World;” Miss Anna Louise 
Strong, on “Russia’s New Life,” and Dr. 
E. A. Steiner, on “Straight Thinking for 
a Crooked World.” 


Summer School for Training 
in Religious Drama 


_ Pastors, leaders of church and parish 
house activities, community workers, stu- 
dents of religious education and all others 
interested in the development of religious 
frama are being invited to attend the 
sessions of a summer school of religious 
rama to be held at Auburn, N. Y., from 
July 28 to August 10. The school, which 
ms be under the auspices of the Federal 
ouncil of Churches, will be held in con- 
Junction with the summer school of the 
Auburn Theological Seminary. Promi- 
nent on the faculty will be Katherine Lee 
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Bates, professor of English at Wellesley 
College; Lamont A. Warner, formerly 
assistant professor of fine arts in Co- 
lumbia University; Harry Silvernale 
Mason, instructor in music in the Auburn 
summer school of religious education; 
Hazel Orton, director of religious educa- 
tion, New Old South Church, Boston; 
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member of the 
drama of the 


Willcox, 
religious 


and Helen L. 
committee on 
Federal Council. 


Would Have Women on 
Church Boards 

Miss M. Madeline Southard, a lay dele- 
gate from the Southwest Kansas confer- 


Federal Council Deplores Immigration Act 


HE FEDERAL COUNCIL of 

Churches, acting through its commis- 
sion on international justice and good 
will, is at work in Washington to protect 
the United States from the effects of 
the diplomatic brusqueness indulged in by 
congress in passing the Johnson immigra- 
tion bill, carrying a Japanese exclusion 
section, without previous negotiation with 
Japan. The question as to the wisdom 
or otherwise of Japanese exclusion is not 
being raised. The church representa- 
tives are insisting, however, that there 
is a friendly way and an unfriendly way 
for carrying on relations with other peo- 
ples. In this admittedly difficult situation 
they hold that congress is following the 
unfriendly method. 


STATEMENT TO CONGRESSMEN 


In an effort to place the point of view 
of the Federal Council before congress, 
the following statement, with a covering 
letter, has been sent to each senator and 
representative: 

“The Commission on International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
deeply deplores the adoption by both 
senate and house of representatives of a 
section in the proposed immigration law 
which threatens to strain the relations 
between the United States and Japan. 
We regard this action as unnecessary and 
as calculated to place our country in a 
false relation to a great and friendly 
neighbor. 

“The Japanese government has not 
questioned the sovereign right of the 
United States to regulate immigration as 
it sees fit. It recognizes the problems 
which the United States faces in connec- 
tion with the question of assimilation and 
economic competition of Japanese immi- 
grants. But it asks that, in place of legis- 
lation which it regards as aimed at Japan, 
a new arrangement be made through a 
conference, whereby due _ consideration 
can be given to her national self-respect. 

“We regret especially that the Senate 
has interpreted as a threat the Japanese 
ambassador's statement of his country’s 
position on this question, an interpreta- 
tion which the Japanese government has 
expressly disavowed. The attitude of the 
senate may destroy in a moment the fine 
results of the Washington Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament and of many 
decades of friendship and cooperation in 
dealing with difficult matters. 

“We are not raising the question of 
the wisdom or unwisdom of most drastic 
exclusion of Japanese immigration. The 
point we raise is that of a right and a 
wrong way, of a friendly and an un- 
friendly spirit, in dealing with a con- 
fessedly difficult situation. 

“In view of the ease with which action 
taken by one nation in good faith may 
be misunderstood by another and so make 





more difficult the maintenance of the 
spirit of goodwill and friendship on which 
permanent peace necessarily depends, the 
Commission urges the senate and house 
to reconsider their action and in coopera- 
tion with the executive department of 
the government to find a more satisfac- 
tory method of dealing with the problem, 
and to support the solution recommended 
by the executive department of the gov- 
ernment.” 
CHANCES FOR SUCCESS 


Recent reports from Washington indi- 
cate that there may be more chances for 
the success of this effort at international 
understanding than appeared possible a 
week ago. The President is known to be 
disturbed over the future effects of the 
action taken by the congress, and has been 
in frequent consultation with Secretary 
Hughes, Senator Colt, chairman of the 
senate committee on immigration, and 
Representative Johnson, chairman of the 
house committee and author of the bill. 

The manner in which Christian bodies 
of all kinds, including the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship through 
the Churches, have protested against the 
course followed by congress is reported 
to have surprised Washington, and has 
had a leading part in making possible 
some other method for achieving the 
ends that were sought by the drastic 
legislation passed under the stimulus of 
the “grave consequences” note of Ambas- 
sador Hanihara. 
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ence to the general conference of the 
Methodist church, is sponsoring a resolu- 
tion that has now passed several sub- 
sidiary *>.‘es in that church calling for 
the pla. 4 of a number of women on the 
governing boards of all benevolent 
agencies of the denomination. The 
memorial states that two-thirds of the 
church membership is made up of women 
and haif the benevolent funds are given 
by them, either directly or indirectly. The 
Methodists are stated to be behind such 
churches as the Baptists, Disciples, and 
Presbyterians in giving recognition of this 
sort to their women members. 


Suggests Methodists 
Move to Chicago 

In common with most of the other de- 
nominations, the Methodists are having 
trouble over missionary receipts. Collections 
on their five-year program, subscribed in 
1919, have shrunk to such a point that 
drastic action of some kind seems to be de- 
manded. All sorts of suggestions for rem- 
edy are being made, depending upon the 
diagnosis offered as to the source of the 
trouble. The Pacific Christian Advocate, an 
official weekly published in Portland, Ore., 
has declared that part of the trouble grows 
out of the conservatism of the Methodist 
board of foreign missions, and has suggested 
that the headquarters of that board be 
moved from New York to Chicago, in order 
to put it more closely in touch with the life 
of the church. Zion’s Herald, a semi-official 
weekly published in Boston, has endorsed 
the proposal, which has moved the Christian 
Advocate of New York to retort that, by 
the same process of reasoning, the theolog- 
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ical seminary located in Boston should be 
transferred to the middle west. 


Dr. Kirk to Speak 
in China 

Dr. Harris E. Kirk, of Baltimore, Md., 
who has contributed so largely to recent 
conferences at Northfield, will sail for 
China in June in order to speak at three 
gatherings of missionaries to be held dur- 
ing the summer. These will be at Pei- 
taiho near Peking, at Kuling near Han- 
kow, and at Mokanshan near Shanghai. 


Women Petition Church for 
Peace Campaign 

The Topeka branch of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, with societies in 
the states of Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico, while in session at Abilene, Kans., 
on April 10 petitioned the Methodist gen- 
eral conference soon to meet to take an 
unequivocal stand against war, and to 
introduce into the Methodist church a 
thoroughly worked out constructive pro- 
gram for peace. The use of the Sunday 
school and all societies for the spread of 
anti-war teaching was especially em- 
phasized. 


Anton Lang Thanks Quakers 
for Child Relief 

Anton Lang, the Christus of the 
Oberammergau passion play, has _ ex- 
pressed for the group of players now in 
this country their appreciation of Ameri- 
can help extended to the children of their 
home land through the Quaker relief 
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units. “How truly you are carrying on 
the work of the great Master!” Lang ex. 
claimed at a meeting held recently jp 
Philadelphia. “How happy he must be 
to see you aiding the sick and the stary- 
ing. Yes, many of the little children of 
my country are starving. Think of it! 
When there is so much in the world, there 
is so little for them. Why must there be 
such suffering among three million help. 
less and blameless bits of humanity? Yoy 
came in our darkest hour and extended 
the hand of fellowship. You answered 
the prayer of a million little hearts. You 
brought bread and help, and even more, 
you brought hope! You have five thou- 
sand feeding-stations in our country 
where homeless children are being fed, 
For this assistance to our little ones, 
again and again I thank you!” 


First World Goodwill Day 
to be Celebrated 


At the world conference on education, 
held in San Francisco last year, it was 
voted to mark May 18, the anniversary 
of the opening of the first Hague con- 
ference, by the establishment of an annual 
World Goodwill Day, to be kept in the 
schools of the world. Plans are well un- 
der way for the celebration of this first 
World Goodwill Day this year. The reso- 
lutions adopted at San Francisco called 
for “instruction concerning the results of 
the Hague conference, and also the later 
efforts to bring the world together in a 
cooperative body, and that this instruc- 
tion should be accompanied by songs, 
both national and international, plays and 
pageants, which carry out the spirit of 
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the day. That an international flag, as 
an emblem of world goodwill, might well 
be used in this celebration.” 


Consecrate Site for Broadway 
Skyscraper Church 

With the assistance of a Roman Catho- 
fic mayor, a Jewish rabbi, a Presbyterian 
and a Reformed church minister, Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner, on April 13, con- 
secrated the site at the corner of 173rd 
street and Broadway, New York City, on 
which he expects to build his self-sup- 
porting skyscraper church, The exer- 
cises were in charge of Bishop Edgar 
Blake, of the Methodist church, who 
gained prominence in Russia. The cost 
of the church, about $4,000,000, will be 
provided by bonds now being sold by 
special organizations covering New York 
City. The site, reported by newspapers 
to be worth $500,000, was contributed by 
the Methodist centenary movement. 


Baptist Issues As Seen by 

Fundamentalist Leader 

One of the militant leaders of Baptist 
fundamentalism, Dr. W. B. Riley, of 
Minneapolis, believes that the leading is- 
sues at the approaching northern Baptist 
convention will be: The adoption of a 
declaration of faith, the correction of 
reading courses for candidates for ordi- 
nation, an act disenfranchising every 
salaried servant of the denomination 
“making it possible for men who support 
the denomination to escape the domina- 
tion and control of their salaried servants,” 
‘an utter break from all fellowship with 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America” and the appointment 
fan “orthodox commission to investigate 
the teaching on mission fields.” Another 
fundamentalist leader, Dr. J. C. Massee 
if Boston, has issued a call to sessions 
f prayer to be held before the conven- 
ng of the regular convention. Dr. Riley 
thinks that any pause in the fundamen- 
talist advance for prayer is a_ tactical 


New York’s Lenten Season 
Brings Permanent Result 


As a result of interest aroused by meet- 
ings held in the birthplace of Theodore 
Roosevelt during the Lenten season just 
closed, the religious forces of New York 
City are launching a new type of school 
lor the training of business and profes- 
sional men who desire, during their free 
time on Sundays and evenings, to serve 
the public good through civic organiza- 
tions, social service agencies, or in any of 
the churches. This is said to be an effort 
to introduce scientific management into 
volunteer service by men, and to formu- 
late the laws of such service. There are 
said to be 18,000 men in this single city 
now serving in one of the ways enu- 
merated, but all without special training 
ot any kind. In order to raise the stand- 
ards of such service the new school has 
been launched. It will confine itself en- 
tirely to volunteer workers. 


Dr. Willett’s 
Oriental Tour 


As announced some time ago, Professor 
Willett expects to start in September on 
an eight months’ journey through the 
Orient, returning by way of Europe. 
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Leaving San Francisco on the President 
Wilson of the Pacific Mail Line, Septem- 
ber 30, the group will go to Japan, stop- 
ping at Honolulu on the way. The tour 
will include Korea, China, north and 
south, Manila, if suitable connections can 
be made, Java, the Malay States, Bur- 
mah, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
Constantinople, Athens, the important 
points in Italy, a brief stop in Switzerland, 
a week or more in Paris and vicinity, the 
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same in and about London, and the return 
to America, landing in New York late in 
May. There will be about fifteen mem- 
bers in the party, and particular atten- 
tion will be given to the educational and 
religious conditions in the various coun- 
tries visited. About half the membership 
of the party is already enrolled. Special 
reading courses are arranged for those 
who wish to avail themselves of pre- 
liminary opportunities for acquaintance 
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Commissioner. Our Annuity Reserve was increased 650 per cent during 1923. 
We comply with all requirements of State Laws and have never had a single 
contested claim. Write today for particulars. 


ou regarding the Annuity. 
ome to us for the facts. Do 
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with the places included in the journey 
Full information may be secured by ap- 
Professor H. L. Willett at 
the office of The Christian Century or 
the University of Chicago. The business 
management of the tour will be in the 
hands of H. W. Dunning and Company of 
Boston, widely known as competent travel 


directors. 


' 
plication to 


What Will Plymouth 
Do Now? 
It has 
these columns several 
Dr. Harry Emerson 
asked to succeed Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis at lymouth church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. that Dr. Hillis has finally 
resigned, the officiary of the Plymouth 
church face a delicate task in choosing 
his There is very little resi- 
dential constituency left for the famous 
old church, which, although it has a 
property investment of about one million 
dollars, not have sufficient income 
from endowment to keep the plant going. 
Congregations made up of casuals are 
notoriously lacking in their sense of finan 
cial responsibility. The later years of 
Dr. Hillis’ ministry in Plymouth were a 
constant make ends meet 
The new preacher, it is said, will have to 
bring his own congregation and his own 
treasury It will not be find a 
man those requirements 


as reported in 
ago, that 
Fosdick would be 


been rumored, 


weeks 


x 
svOW 


successor. 


doc 5s 


struggle to 


easy to 
who can meet 


and wishes to do so. 


Russian Relief Committee 
Stops Work 

Capt. Paxton Hibben, executive 
retary of the American Committee for 
the Relief of Russian Children, announces 
that that have sunk 
to the point where the operations of the 
committee will be closed after June 30. 
Through 1922 the committee housed, 
clothed, fed and furnished medical attend 
ance to 27,700 
stations in the area. In 
1923 improved the Volga 
region prompted the committee to extend 
its work to the Ukraine, where it estab- 


sec 


the gifts for cause 


famine 
Volga famine 
conditions in 


orphans at nine 


The Most Accessible 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


lished homes for 900 children at Alex- 
androvsk, on behalf of the American 
Christian Relief Mission. Through last 
summer the committee founded and 
maintained 31 “mother and child” mater- 
nity centers, caring for 3,000 persons, of 
whom 60 per cent were children. Last 
November the committee undertook, in 
addition, the opening of three hospitals 
for famine orphans. The committee has 
been the only independent, non-political, 
non-sectarian American body engaged in 
the work of child salvage in Russia. 
Among its sponsors have been Cardinal 
O'Connell, of Boston; Bishop McConnell, 
of Pittsburgh: Rabbi Wise, of New York; 
Prof. John Dewey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dean Paul Nixon, of Bowdoin; 
former president David Starr Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford: Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette, and other prominent Ameri- 
It has worked in Russia through 
created by Dr. Fridtjof 


cans. 
the agencies 
Nansen. 


Peking University Has New 
Executive Secretary 

Rev. James H. Lewis, a son of the 
late Bishop Wilson S. Lewis, of Peking, 
China, has been appointed executive sec- 
retary of Peking University. This great 
Christian just finishing its ef- 
forts to funds sufficient to erect 
the first units in its new campus, located 
just outside China's capital. Mr. Lewis, 
work will be in this country, 
toured China extensively as secretary to 
the late Bishop James W. Bashford, after 
whom the central administration build- 
ing of the new university group will be 
named. 


sc hool is 


secure 


whose 


Russian Government Honors 
Near East Nurse 

Cable reports just received by the 
East Relief show that the Russian gov- 
ernment has named the new school for 
nursing it has just opened at Alexandro 
pol, in southern Russia, in memory of 
Edith Winchester, a nurse from Pennsyl- 
vania who lost her life while fighting 
typhus in Armenia. The school will be 


Near 


Bible Ever Published 


The Everyday Bible 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


Author of “IN HIS STEPS” 


Not a new text but a rearrangemeut for the 
everyday reader as wellas the student. Based 
on the American Revised Version, without 
change or comment; but presented by chap- 
ter and subjects as any other book. Many 
passages of ancient Mosaic laws and census 


details omitted. 


The gist.of the Bible and the 


only one with Topical Page Index. 


650 Pages—Cloth $2.00; Limp Leather $3.00; Morocco $4.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 


New York 
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Book Racks, Tables, Com- 
munion Ware —Everything. 


The finest furniture made. 
Direct from our factory to your 
church. Catalog free. 
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Dept. 4 Greenville, Ill. 
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operated by the Russian government in 
connection with the American orphanage 
schools at Alexandropol, and will be used 
19 train older girls for the recently cre- 
ated public health service of the Armenian 


republic. 


Boston School of Religious 

Education in New Home 

The unprecedented growth of the school 
‘ religious education of Boston Univer- 
sty has forced that institution to pur- 
hase a six-story building at 20 Beacon 
treet to house all its activities. In the 
sx years of its history this school has 
been forced, by increasing enrolments, to 
move three times. Now, with 425 stu- 
dents registered, it comes to what is 
hoped to be a permanent home over- 
looking the state house grounds and 
Roston common. The faculty of the 
school now numbers 35, not counting the 
men in other departments giving courses 
which are available to the students in 
religious education. A vocational major 
s offered in ten different vocational 


groups. 


New Chapel Marks Dr. 
Cadman’s Anniversary 


At the dinner given recently by the 
men’s club of the Central Congregational 
hurch, Brooklyn, N. Y., to mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate 
of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, a suggestion 
made by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
eventuated in the subscription of all the 

ds needed to complete the erection of 
the new chapel of the church. The new 
hapel, which will cost $136,000, will con- 
tain a banquet hall, gymnasium, Sunday 
school rooms, and committee rooms. It 
is expected to be able to dedicate it in 
October. 


Presbyterian Mission Receipts 
Break All Records 


Final tabulation of the receipts for 
ome and foreign missions in the Pres- 
yterian church during the financial year 
that has just closed show that all previ- 
us records for income have been broken. 
This achievement is of particular signifi- 
ance in the case of the board of foreign 
missions. Entering the year with an ac- 
mulated deficit ef $657,000, and total 
responsibilities of $4,807,000, the board 
t compelled, about two months ago, to 
rder a reduction of working budgets on 
> fields by twenty per cent. In the 
losing weeks of the financial year, how- 
the Presbyterians rallied to their 
eneve lent causes with such vigor that 
the regular budget of the foreign board 
was entirely met and the debt reduced 


a 
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Berkeley, California 
Fifty-ninth year opens August 18,1924 

Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Religious Education 
Research Social Service Foreign Service 
Practical Instruction. Facilities of Uni- 
versity of California. Graduate degrees. 
Opportunities for self support 
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Wilson’s Topical and 
Textual Index 
for 
Preachers and Teachers 


By this system, index the best you 
read in books, and file clippings. 


It is almost automatic, and is inex- 
pensive. 


Highly Commended. Circulars. 
WILSON INDEX CO., East Haddam, Conn. 
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' Northwestern University 
Department of Religious Education 


Largest graduate Department in a great 
University. ost important Religious 
Education Center in S. More than 
10,000 children in Week-Day classes in 
near-by communities. Greater Chicago has 
300 Vacation Church Schools. Specialists 
of Staff supervise programs, develop 
curricula, etc. Students have supervised 
field contacts. 


UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 
GRADUATE DEGREES, A.M, Ph.D 
Summer Session, cight weeks, June 22- Aug. 16, 1924 
For information write 
Professor John E. Stout Evanston, Ill. 
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Fifty Thousand 
RUSSIAN Children 


scattered about in all European 
Countries, children, who “don’t 
belong”! But I think they be- 
long to everybody—TO US ALL. 


Will You Help Us to 
Feed Them? 


Will You Help Us to 
Clothe Them? 


They are growing up in ignor- 
ance, without education and 
instruction. 


Will You Help Us to 
Educate Them? 


American Committee for 
RELIEF OF RUSSIAN 


REFUGEE CHILDREN 
Room 502-489 Fifth Ave., New York 
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? Special Prices to 
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Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
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Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 
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Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


An interdenominational school ot theology for college 
graduates. A four years’ course provides opportunity for 
theological research and professional traini for the 
pastorate, religious education, and other specialised types 
of religious work in city and country communities, and for 
fureign service. Offers Bachelor's, Master's and Doctor's 
degrees in Theology and, in cooperation with Columbia 
University and Teachers College, the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in education and in the 
philosophy and history of religioa. 


Summer Conference on Church Work in City and 
Industrial Communities, June 3-13. 

Midsummer Conference for ministers and religious work- 
ers, July 7-18, with lectures by the Reverend Wm. Pierson 
Merrili, D.D., Charlies I. Lambert, M.D., Professors Wm 
Adams Brown, Harrison 8. Elliott, Justin W. Nixon of 
Rochester Theological Seminary and others. 


Eighty-nioth academic year begins September 24, 1924. 
For catalogue and information, address: 
The Reverend Charles R. Gillett, D.D., Dean of Students, 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 
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to approximately $25,000. It is now cer- 
tain that this remaining deficit will be 
wiped out before the general assembly 
meets on May 22. The income of all 
the Presbyterian mission boards showed 
an increase of $1,016,808 over that of 
last year. 


Presbyterian Mission 
Leader Dies 
Dr. Charles L. 

the secretary 
eign missions of the 
died recently at the 
Thompson, who had 
tor of the Presbyterian general 
and for the last sixteen years as chairman 


Dr. Jacks Being 


S HE MAKES HIS WAY from one 
American center to another, Dr. L 
P. Jacks, principal of Manchester College 
Oxford, editor of the Hibbert Journal, 
and author of many books of marked i 
fluence, is being given the hearing that 
befits one of the leaders modern 
thought In the course of his present 
visit, which closes on June 21, Dr. Jacks 
will get no west than Chicago 
Part of his itinerary lies through Canada. 
On the day of his arrival in America, Dr 
Jacks lectured at the Union Theological 
Seminary “A Dream of a New Civili 
zation.” Since then he has filled speaking 
engagements at Vassar, Smith, Welles 
ley, and Mount Holyoke Colleges; he 
preached at King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Mass., during the week April 13-18, 
at vesper services of Arlington Street 
Church in April 13. He deliv- 
ered the sermon at Easter services 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. 
visitation week the Harvard 
Sx hool, 22 24 he 
rth addresses 


Thompson, for years 
of the board of for 
Presbyterian church, 
age of 8&5. Dr. 
served as modera 
assembly 
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of 


farther 


on 
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SJoston, 
in 
During 
Theo 
the 
on 


of 
April 
Lectures, 
of 


logical 
Southwe 
“The Challenge 

A report 
soston, 
and 


gave 
four 
Life.” 

the Christian 
that Dr 
mysticism 
sermon 


in Register, of 
healthful 
found expression 
at King’s Chapel 
April 13. Speaking of 
of all 
intimations which con 
path,” he ted 
familiar world this 


states 
livable 
his first 
morning, 
a “hidden world,” 
“the shadowy 
stantly fall 
the from 


Jack's 


in 
Sunday 
which we ge 
are 


across our pom 


way our to 





EUROPE 


Dr. Allen's thirtieth European tour— | 
ngland, France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- | 
fond Italy—S. S. Leviathan, largest and fast- | 
est liner ever built — uly 5 to Sept. | — $845 
inclusive. Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rechester, N. Y. 
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of the home missions council of the 
Protestant churches of the United States 
and Canada, was a member of the special 
committee of five which recently investi- 
gated the theology of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick of New York. At one time he 
was editor of the Interior, later merged 
with the Continent. 


Church Bedies Meet 
This Month 

Several 
unusual importance 
during May. The 


denominational gatherings of 
will be in progress 
National Congress of 
Disciples met in Lexington, Ky., on April 
28 and was in session until May 1. The 
general conference of the Methodist 


Eagerly Heard 


greater mystery. “There points 
contact between the two worlds,” he 
tinued, “between time and eternity; and 
let our thought travel along the 
that carry traffic between them 
our actions follow where our 
then the shadow of 
shadows of good 
mystery of life, 
when we first en- 
begin to with an 
until it finally becomes 
through and through. These 
contact are many, but they are 
encountered in familiar experiences—con- 
cience, faith, hope, love, suffering and 
death, and beauty.” 
That afternoon, a 


are of 


con- 


11 we 
bridges 
and let 
thought is leading us, 
ystery will become 
to come; the 
mmeasurably dark 
counter it, will 
inner radiance 
luminous 
points of 
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t ings so 


glow 


large congregation 
at Arlington Street Church heard Dr. 
Jacks speak on the power that makes all 
work for good “to them that love 
“Whatever name is given to it,— 
truth, grace, Christ, or God,—the 
essential thing,” Dr. Jacks, “is that 
it is just as real, perhaps more real, than 
any other power in the world, that it 
at all times to enter into 
that it can be found and 
that 
his 


things 
God.’ 
spirit, 


said 


stands ready 
our human lives, 
whoever 
life will 
it makes everything in that 
rether for 


ssed by and 
finds it and 


liscover that 


poss¢ anv one, 


admits it into 


ri 


life wort to good.” 
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sanitary, scientife and essentially religious.’’— 
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“Certainly very reasonable.""—Christtan Iniellt- 
gencer.”” 

“Interesting, suggestive, helpful."—-The Con- 
oregattonaltst 

“Scientific, liberal, conservative. ... If Mr. Ford 
would lend us, say, & million dollars, it would give 
us pleasure to send a copy of the book to every 
superintendent and teacher of all the Sunday 

ools of the country.""——-The (Episcopal) Chron- 
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The influence of human environment, education 
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The influence upon rational religion of the in- 
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tatoria 
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| by I? -mindedness 
e¢ feasibility of "uniting all the qenuty 

minded in allegiance to spiritual authority 


12mo., Cloth, $2, net; $2.12 post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354 4th Ave., N.Y. 
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Episcopal church will spend the entire 


month in Springfield, Mass. The generaj 
conference of the Methodist Protestant 
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‘“‘A CHALLENGE AND A PORTENT”’ 
says Joseph Fort Newton of VOns 


The Religion of the Social Passion The New Decalogue 
By Charles Henry Dickinson Oo yf Science 


Dr. Newton remarks, in the International Book Review: 
“A flaming social gospel, shining the more brightly against By Albert Edward Wiggam 

the dark cynicism — dismay following the world-war, is a 
lory of our time; and not even the theological thunder-storm “ — : : : Pi 

a raging can obscure it. A gallant and brilliant group of ‘America sone biological joy ride. 

preachers, in all communions, make it if not the major part “Most of our morals are jungle products. It 

of their message, at least its objective. For that reason a would be safer for race strength if they were 

book like ‘The Religion of the Social Passion’, by Charles more so.” 

Henry Dickinson, is at once a challenge and a portent. Its ng 

defiance is against the seductive fatalism of an age of physica! “Civilization has made the world safe for 

science, and the black infidelity of a cynical attitude toward stupidity.” 

human nature. Underlying this social interpretation of oe b =. lls." 

Christianity is a clearer and more compelling conception of eaders come not by prayer but by germ cells. 

what Jesus meant by the kingdom of heaven,a subject about “Intelligence appears to be the thing that en- 

which more books have been written since 1914 than in the ables a man to get along without resort to educa- 


whole history of Christianity.” . ; . 
: the thing th 
Price of Book, $1.75 tion. Education appears to be g that 


The Christian Century Press, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago enables a man to get along without the use of 
intelligence. 











“A book freighted with momentous truths.” 
—wN. Y. Herald. 


CAN WE FIND GOD? “This book will do a great service to America 
By Arthur B. Patten a“ er. G. Conklin, Princeton University. 


N interpretation of the mystical element in religion, and ” 
A its application to modern life, that will help to clear away I am charmed by the book. 
many misconceptions. Dr. Patten shows that modern 
mysticism is an attainable Christian experience, and that it 
is an essential and practical part of our religious life. In 
contrast to a true mysticism, many current delusions are con- 
sidered and shown to be untenable. 

Says Charles Clayton Morrison, editor The Christian THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS :: Chicago 
Century: 

“You have a field all your own in the field of relating the 
mystical to the practical.” 
Prof. G. Walter Fisk, of Oberlin College: —== 

“I believe you have done a really great thing. It is a very 
unusual book, and one much needed. You have added to 


moe mystics... Your choice diction and. keen As a subscriber to The 
<<" Christian Century you 
__UtHin ai are entitled to purchase 
hee miata ee nltnel nls social is superb.” books from The Christian 

PRICE OF BOOK $1.60 


The Christian Century Press, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago Century Press on credit. 
(Or you may pay cash, if you wish.) 





— Dr. Frank Crane. 


Price of book, $3.00 plus 12 cents postage 
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church will open at Tiffin, Ohio, on May 
21. The general assembly of the northern 
Presbyterians will be in session in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., May 22-29. The general 
assembly of the United Presbyterians 
convenes at Richmond, Ind., on May 29. 
The general conferences of the African 
Methodist church and the African Metho- 
dist Zion church will be held from May 
7-28, the former at Louisville, Ky., and 
the latter at Indianapolis, Ind. The north- 
ern Baptist convention opens in Mil- 
waukee, Wis.. on May 28 and closes on 


June 3. 


Dr. Hough in 
Kansas City 


Dr. Lynn Harold Hough was in Kansas 
City April 27-30, delivering the MacDonell 
lectures at the Scarritt Bible and Train- 
ing School. The general theme of the 
course was “The Genius of the Old Testa- 
ment” and the five lectures dealt with the 
topics “Conscience and History,” “Poli- 
tics and Prophecy,” “Religion and 
Poetry,” “Experience and Wisdom,” and 
“The Tragedy and Glory of the Law.” 


Indiana Presbyterians 
Against War System 

The presbytery of Indianapolis, while 
electing its commissioners to the Pres- 
byterian general assembly, also adopted 
resolutions on the action of congress in 


discriminating against Japan in passing | 


the Johnson immigration bill and request- 
ing the government of the United States 
to cooperate with other nations in an in 
ternational conference for the legal out- 
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asked to place the entire Presbyterian 
church on record as opposed to the entire 
war system. 


Three Denominations Unite 
for Polish Work 


Faced by the large Polish population of 
Chicago, which now ranks only Lelow 
Warsaw as the leading Polish city of the 
world, the authorities of the Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
have united to invite Rev. Paul Fox, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Polish church, Balti- 
more, Md., to become director of work 
among Poles. It is hoped that a united 
program will be able to make an impres- 
sion such as has proved beyond the 
power of the denominations working 
separately. 


Communion Service 
by Radio 

West End Presbyterian church, New 
York City, of which Dr. A. Edwin Keig- 
win is pastor, has conducted what is, so 
far as is known, the first communion 
service by radio. On Good Friday the 
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ort more we will include complimentary copies of 
any one of the following named books: The Call 
of the Christ, H. L. Willett; The Meaning of Bap- 
tiem, C. C. Morrison; The Lost Radiance of the 
Christian Religion, L. P. Jacks; Recent Psychol- 
ogy and the Christian Religion, Cyril E. Hudson; 
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Christianity Means to Me, Lyman Abbort. Indi- 
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audience listening in on the service being 
conducted in the West End church was 
invited to provide itself with the same 
elements being used in the church, and 
when the prayers of consecration had 
been finished to partake of them at the 
same time that the visible congregation 
did so. Responses indicated that a large 
number of radio listeners took advantage 
of the invitation. 


Christian Colleges in 
China to Unite 

A Central China University is about 
to be formed out of various mission insti- 
tutions located in the central part of 
China, chiefly the colleges of the Yale 
and Wesleyan missions, and Boone Uni- 
versity of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. Each college will retain its own 
individuality, but there will be a joint 
administration, so that the courses and 
special advantages of each will be open 
to all students. For the present, the new 
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A Study of the American Schools 


Are your children getting education, or propa- 


No man can ask more important questions than 
these; and here for the first time the questions 


Says Floyd Dell: ‘‘Written with a magnificent 


Says H. L. Mencken in the “American Mercury”: 
I'd be recreant to my vows at ordination if I did 
not commend his volume unqualifiedly as excellent 
reading. It is, in fact, one of the most interesting 
books I have got through for months. It presents 
a vast mass of scandalous and amusing facts, it 
sorts them out very deftly, and it is very well 
written. Why he has had to publish it himself I 
Are all the regular publishers 
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“The Goose-Step,”’ 488 pages; cloth, $2; paper, 
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Bishop Brown’s Bad Book 


Bishop William Montgomery Brown has been 
officially summoned to appear before a Court of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 27, 1924, to be tried for the twenty- 
three outrageous heresies embodied in his book 
entitled 


Communism 


and 


Christianism 

In reply to his summons Bishop Brown says in 
part: ‘‘My heresy does not consist in rejecting the 
theology of the Christian interpretation of redemp- 
tive religion but in emptying it of its traditional 
supernaturalism and filling it with scientific nat- 
uralism. In this way I still hold to the Gods of 
the Old and New Testaments, but I empty them 
of their Mosaism and Paulinism and refill them 
with Darwinism and Marxism.” 


A copy of “Communism and Christianism,”’ 224 
pages, now in its 125th thousand, together with a 
copy of “Heresy,” a magazine about the trial, re- 
vealing the bankruptcy of Orthodoxy, will be 
mailed for 25 cents. 
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administration will be located at Boone, 
n the city of Wuchang, just across the 
ver from Hankow, the point where the 
railway from Peking to Canton will 
eventually cross the Yangtse river. 


New Greek Government Gives 
Athens “Y” Site 

The new government of Greece has 
decided to donate a site for a Y. M. C. A. 
building to be erected in Athens. On 
property similarly donated in Salonika, 
the leading city of northern Greece, the 
cornerstone for a Y. M. C. A. building 
vas laid in March. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dante, by Edmund G. Gardner. Dutton, $2.00 

Psychology and Preaching, by Charles S. Gardner. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

The Teaching Work of the Church, by Committee 
on War and Religious Outlook. Association 
Press, $2.00. 

Immigration: Select Documents and Case Records. 
University of Chicago, $4.50. 
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Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting, by 
J. H. Breasted. University of Chicago, $4.00. 

Authentic History of the Ku Klux Kian, by S. L. 
Davis. Amer. Library Service, $3.50. 

Sermon on the Sea, by Mahatma Gandhi. Uni- 
versal Pub. Co., $1.25. 

Youth and the Singing Shadows, by 
Allinson. Universal Pub. Co., $1.25. 

The Easter People, by Winifred Kirkland. Re 
vell, 50c. 

Religion and Natural Law, by C. F 
Appleton, $1.25. 

Deep in the Hearts of Men, 
Little, Brown, $2.00. 

Lamps of Western Mysticism, by Arthur E. Waite 
Knopf, $5.00. 
The Listener’s History of 
Scholes. Oxford, $1.50. 
Roosevelt, Prophet of Unity, by 
dorn. Scribner, $1.00. 

Students’ Historical Geography of Holy Land, by 
W. W. Smith. Doran, $2.00 

Religion in the Thought of 
Patton. Macmillan, $1.50 

Life and Teaching of Jesus, by E. I 
Macmillan, $2.50 

The Imperial Voice, by 
Macmillan, $1.50 

The New World of 
Doran, $1.50. 
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From Luther to Steiner, by Ernst Boldt. Dutton. 

William the Silent, by Frederic Harrison, Scribner, 
$1.50. 

Erasmus, by J. Huizinga. Scribner, $1.50. 

Story of the Renaissance, by Sidney Dark. 
$1.25. 

Tolerance, by Phillips Brooks. Dutton, $1.00 

Constructive Conscious Control of the Individual, 
by F. Matthias Alexander. Dutton, $3.00 

Cyclopedia of Commencement Sermons and Bac 
calaureate Addresses, by G. B. F. Hallock. 
Doran, $3.00. 

The Tomb of Tutankhamen, by 
and A. C. Mace. Doran, $5.00 

Prisons and Common Sense, by 
Osborne. Lippincott, $1.25 

Book of Everyday Heroism, by 
Lippincott, $1.75. 

Into All the World, by A. H. 
minster Press, $1.75. 

Modern Builders of the Church, by Paul Patton 
Faris. Westminster Press, 75c. 

Sex for Parents and Teachers, by W. L 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

Now That I’m Fifty, by 
Doran 

The People’s Ce 
Boni 

Howells, 
w. 


Doran, 


Howard Carter 


Thomas Mott 


John T 


Faris 


Limouze. West- 
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Other 
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Recent Religious Books of Permanent Value 








IS GOD LIMITED? 
By Francis J. McConnell 


Bishop McConnell speaks of the universe as 
“God's continuous deed.” This indicates the 
originality and modernness of this latest work, 
which deals with various questions raised by those 
who say that hereafter we must worship not an 
infinite God, but a finite ome. ($2.00). 





MOBILIZING FOR PEACE 
By Frederick Lynch 


Addresses delivered at the Congress on America 
and the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
by such leaders as Charles E. Jefferson, William 
Pierson Merrill, William Adams Brown, Pres. 
A. Laurence Lowell, of Harvard, Hon. Oscar 
Straus, etc. Full of information and inspiration 
for leaders who keep themselves abreast of modern 
world movements. ($2.00). 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: AN 
AMERICAN TRANSLATION 

By Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The appearance of this new translation of the New 
Testament a few months ago was one of the most 
sensational! events in the history of bookmaki 
The newspa and magazines at once hera 
the new work as epochal—and as good news; 
“copy.” Art this date seven editions are avatable, 
The most popular ones are: Library 
eo Pocket edition ($2.50); Popular edition 








THE HOLY SPIRIT AND 
THE CHURCH 
By Charles Gore 


With this volume Cason Gore completes his great 
trilogy on “The Reconstruction of Belief.” These 
books, “The Holy Spirit,” “Belief in God,” and 
“Belief in Christ,” are called by English critics 
this generation's most important contribution to 
the literature of religion. (Each volume, $2.25). 








THE CHARACTER OF PAUL 
By Charles E. Jefferson 


Dr. Jefferson has made a life study of the great 
apostle, and says that he feels that he knows 
Paul better than he knows any other man who 
ever lived. Having read everything he has found 
on the career and character of Paul, he has given 
the subject his own deep study, and here presents 
on ae his years of ad and meditation. 


WHAT IS MODERNISM? 
By Leighton Parks 


This little book is the answer to the need of many 


thousands of laymen who want to know what this |” 


modernism-fundamentalism controversy is all 
about. The now famous debates grew out of Dr. 
Parks’ expression of his liberal views as to the 


doctrines of the church in his pulpit at Se. Bare 7 


tholomew’s, New York. His new k is entirely 
fair, and is interestingly written. ($1.00). 








THE CONSTRUCTIVE REVOLU- 
TION OF JESUS 
By Samuel Dickey 


A study of the social attitudes of Jesus. Says Dr. 
Ernest Fremont Tittle: “No other book quite so 
clean-cut as this has been written on che questions 
disxweed.”” How did Jesus regard contemporary 
standards and sanctions, and resolve the con- 
flicting loyalties of his day, in the Gelds of polit 
morality, ritualism, patriotism and economics 


($1.60). 








THE RELIGION OF THE SOCIAL 
PASSION 
By Charles Henry Dickinson 


“Here if anywhere is medicine for our sick time,” 
says Professor Edward Alsworth Ross of this book. 
Says Prof. Charles A. Ellwood: “Whether God is 
human or superhuman, whether he is immanent 
in or transcends humanity, one must recognize 
that only ‘the religion of the social passion’ can 
redeem our world.” ($1.7 


RECENT PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
By Cyril E. Hudson 


For those wishing to have at hand a discussion of J 
the bearing of recent psychological discoveries 
and applications on the subject of religion. The 
author's treatment of such salloees as “ps 

and the spiritual life,” “modern psycho py,’ 
“psychoanalysis and auto suggestion,” “the un 
conscious,” etc., is clear and io tive. ($1.35) 








THE LIVING UNIVERSE 
By L. P. Jacks 


The author of “Religious Perplexities” here pre- 
sents three striking lectures: “Education and 
Religion in a Living Universe,” “Civilization in a 
Living Universe,” and “Immortality in a Living 
Universe.” Dr. Jacks looks forward to a time 
when civilization will have changed its direction 
from the quarrelsome work of exploiting the ma- 
terial world to the cooperative work of developing 
the spirit of man.” ($1.00) 








PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE 
LIFE OF DEVOTION 
By Dean W. R. Inge 


Says Bishop Charles L. Slattery: “This is one of 
the great little books which come only now and 
then in the unveiling of Christian thought. . . . 
There are flashes in a compact sentence, again 
and again, which ought to make you close your 
eyes, and search your experience for application 
and fuller light.” ($1.00). 


REALITIES AND SHAMS 
By L. P. Jacks 


This latest collection of essays were prompted by 
reflections on the course of events during the past 
sine years. ith characteristic frankness 
Jacks tears away the sham that blinds men to the 
underlying savagery and insincerity of modern 
civilization, and sets forth with great frankness 
the need for new methods and new men if civil- 
ization is to be saved from disaster. Ino many 
respects a startling book. ($1.50). 














IMPERIALISTIC RELIGION AND 
THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY 
By William Adams Brown 


Dr. Brown in this recent “study in social pey- 
chology” shows the weakness of autocratic religion 
and individualistic religion, then points out as the 
true religion for this time a democratic religion 
which believes that one communes with God 
best when he joins his fellows in the common 
quest for truth, goodness and beauty. ($2.00). 





THE IDEA OF GOD 

By Clarence A. Beckwith 

A new and cheaper edition of this book, of which 
Dr. Tittle, minister at First M. E. Church, Evans- 
ton, says: “I feel no hesitancy in saying that for 
the average preacher or layman the very best 
book on the modern conception of God is Profes- 
sor Beckwith’s book.” ($1.50). 


THE MINISTER’S EVERYDAY 
LIFE 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


This book is filled, not only with good advice to 
ministers, but also with abounding human nature 
and wit, and makes delightful reading for almost 
any person who is interested in religion a 
church. It is the ideal gift for your minister, 
Why not send him a copy with your compliments? 
It is beautifully sieaall and bound. ($1.75). 








THE MEANING OF PAUL FOR 
TODAY 


By C. Harold Dodd 


A most successful attempt to extract the living 
message of Saint Paul from its decaying thoughe 
forms. “One of the best interpretations and 
appraisals ot Paul ever written.” “Starts as man 
lines of thought as many books five times its size,” 
says the Manchester Guardian. ($1.50). 








THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF 
JESUS 
By Ernest F. Scott 


The best recent book covering this phase of Jesus’ 
work. Every problem is frankly faced and is met 
with extraordinary insight. The author is pro- 
fessor of New Testament criticism in Union 
Theological Seminary, and is widely known for 
his earlier volume, “The New Testament To- 
day.” ($1.25). 








MODERN RELIGIOUS CULTS AND 
MOVEMENTS 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


Such a book as this has never before been written 
on the themes covered. Faith healing, Christian 
Science, theosophy and kindred cults are treated 
with penetration and yet with sympathy. Read- 
ing this book enables one to look into the depths 
of contemporary life. Dr. Atkins’ humanity 
abe and fine style in writing are well known. 
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